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oR, 
DICK MARSTON’S ATONEMENT. 





CHAPTER III. 


Lapy FitzpomaLp said good-night to her visitor, 
and turned back to the luxurious parlour with a 
quiet smile of placid happiness on her red lips. 

Roland Langton had the rare gift of knowing just 
how long he pleased people, and where he meant to 
make @ favourable impression he always took leave 
before there was the faintest sign, not of weariness, 
but of indifference. Lady Fitzdonald, then, was 
always left to think: 

“ What an agreeable person Mr. Langton is! I 
wish he had not gone quite so soon.” 

This night she came back to the centre table, and 
took up the comical toy which Maurice had found 
so securely wrapped in the mysterious package. 

“What ingenuity of entertainment he displays,” 
she thought. “Maurice fairly idolises Mr. Lang- 
ton.” 


And then she smiled, and a faint red stole over 
the clear white of her cheek. 

“ Ahem! Euphemia, dear, can I have a word with 
you?” 

“Why, father, are you here? I didn’t hear you 
come in.” 

The Honourable Mr. Wellesley, magnificent in a 
scarlet dressing-gown with gold tassels, tiptoed across 
the room, and sank languidly iato an easy chair. 

“Yes, I heard Mr. Langton taking leave, and I 
concluded to loek in upon you while Rickson is get- 
ting my chamber ready.” 
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(WHAT WILL TUB WORLD saY.] 


“ You should have come while Mr. Langton was 
hore. He tuld me some vastly entertaining stories.” 

“ He is a very entertaining person, at least, people 
call him so. He seoms to be staying in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Aud the honourable gentleman played with the 
gilt tassels as he glanced over to the lady from the 
corner of his eyelid. 

Lady Fitzdonald smiled calmly. 

“ Yes, he is to be here all the season. 
taken a shooting-box, as they call it.” 

“Humph! I wasn't aware that he was a sportiug 
character.” 

“Are all géntlomen required to be that who in- 
dulge in gunnery ?” she asked, playfully. 

“ Not all, certainly, who are on thetrack of game,” 
returned the gentleman,” smiliug broadly. “ Aud it 
is precisely about him, Euphemia, that I wanted to 
speak to you.” 

“ Well?” and Lady Fitzdonald turned a jet brace- 
let to and fro on her white wrist. 

“T find—lI think, rather, that Mr. Langton’s atten- 
tions here are getting noticeable, and it really seems 
to me that you ought to consider the matter, aud 
make some definite conclusions.” 

He stopped to cough a little nervously, for when 
Lady Fitzdonald arched her neck in that haughty 
fashion he stood a little in awe even of his own 
daughter. 

“TI confess, sir, that I do not fairly understand 
your insinuation. What conclusions ought I to make ? 
Why do you look so significant ?” 

“You can’t mistake Mr. Langton’s devotions, 
Euphemia.” 

She shrugged her fair shoulders, and smiled again 
a little wickedly. 

“TI can name a dozen who are constantly declar- 
ing the same, and far more than Mr. Langton’s looks 
dare imply.” 

“Yes, oh, yes! they are all*your admirers, and no 
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wonder. I was aiways proud of you, Euphemia, as 
proud asa lover myself; but what I heard to-day 
made me determined to put you on your guard, that 
is all.” 

“You heard! Have people dared to gossip over 
my affairs until there is reason?” 

Aud now the deep grey eye flashed, and the red 
lip curled, and she looked like an insulted queen. 

“Exactly. That is what I mean; people are 
whispering and insinuating, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“ What do they say ?” domanded she. 

“ Why, they hint that your mourning is ended— 
that you are coming out ef your seclusion into the 
world again—that you have found a successor fur 
Sir Beginald—that—that you give Mr.° Langton 
more encouragement than anyone else has _ re- 
ceived.” 

She took up the toy and played with it. 

“ And that is all, is it, father?” 

“ All! Good heavens, Eaphemia— Lady Fitz- 
donald, is not that eneugh? I know the man is 
agreeable and entertaihing, so that you are not aware 
just how it looks his coming here so frequently and in 
such a formal way, but——” 

“T do not see anything so very remarkable in his 
visits. He was a very intimate friend of Sir Regi- 
nald’s, aud he is extremely fond of Maurice, and the 
child fairly dotes on him. Why, indeed, should he 
not come?” 

“ Euphemia!” exclaimed the Honourable Mr. Wel- 
lesley, in a despairing tone, “is it really true that 
this man has bewitched you? that you are forgetting 
Sir Reginald?” 

The red surged hotly into her cheek. 

“Forgotting Sir Reginald! Have I not kept 
thrice the allotted time for decorous widowhood ? 
Have I omitted the slightest tribute in respect to his 
memory? Do you wish me to go on all my life 
immuring myself?” 
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Her father stared at her in utter amazement. 

“Other.widows marry asecond time, sir. Why 
should the world interfere with my name, if I follew 
their example?” she went on, with increasing 
earnestness. 

“ Bat this would be such an unsuitable alliance !” 
etammered he, 

“ Unsuitable! In what respect? Is he not a 
gentleman of culture and good repute? Would any- 
one blush for bim in good society ?” 

*« But he is below your rank—ias no fortune.” 

“What do I want of either? Ihave both. The 
fortune the least of all, wnen I have my own and 
the dowry left me by Sir Reginald’s marriage settle- 
ment. Fortune is the last thing I need look for— 
that I shall look for,”’ she added, vehemently. 

“Then you already love him? He has supplan- 
ted Sir Reginald’s memory,” said the gentleman, in 
a tone of utter consternation, 

What a blaze orept into the deep grey eyes. How 
the finely cut nostrils curled. 

“ Father,” said Lady Fitadorald, “for you the 
mask shall drop. I will tell you what the memory 
of Sir Reginald is for me. Even beforethe honey- 
moon was out I knew there was a seoret; I guessed 
the forced assumption of tenderness bad no genuine 
truth in it. After his swiden death I found in the 
private drawer of his escriteire a package of letters 
and a miniatere of a beautiful woman. More than 
that, a diary with a page written on my wedding- 
day: wild with anguish, maddened with bitter and 
unavailing regrets, passionste.withleve, what I knew 
was true love, for anether, Thatiamy memory of 
Sir Reginald. I have had ramk.and riches, now I 
yearn {or something that wilh not tur to.dead ashes 
at the touch—for trae lowe,’* 

The colour faded out of; her pale face, and she 
finished, and lefs the usual clear, cold fairness. 

The hon, geutleman could not utter a word. 

“T have omitted no slightest teken. of respect te 
Sir Reginald’s memory. I have taught his child to 
honour it. You went with us to-day to carry over 
our weekly tribute to his grave. But I ask youste 
answer me fairly and candidly, do you wonder, that 
after six years of retirement 1 am ready to throw 
aside these widow's weeds ?”’ 

“To become plain Mrs. Langton, Aud we,always 
believed you so proud,” cried out the father, dole, 
fully. 

Ana so I am proud, wickedly, vilelyproud, or I 
should not hesitate a moment, but clasp this pear! of 
price, true love, unto my heart, and defying the 
world’s laugh find truest happinese,” she auswered, 
ercely. 

Mr. Wellesley rose nervously. 

** We will talk about itanother time,” he said. “I 
4am 60 agitated now. I am ajiraid I shall not sleep 
to-night. But, oh, Euphemia, I entreat you, do 
nothing rash ;”’ and as if fearing to hear another word, 
he hurried across the reom, and vanished through 
the doorway. 

With that same cold, bright scorn in her eyes, 
Lady Fitzdonald rang the bell. 

“* Ask Mr. Somers to come in with his reports.” 

The servant bowed and disappeared, and in a 
few moments more a quick, firm step was heard 
without, 

Again the scarlet leaped into her ladyship’s cheek, 
« soft, lambent glow kindled in her eyes, but she 
moved her seat, and turned her head so that the face 
was all in shadow. 

A tall, firm figure, with a head which the first 
glance of a careful observer discovered full of strong 
vower and keer intellect, advanced into the room, 
and with a respectful bow stood waiting at the 
table for further orders, 

‘* Be seated, Mr. Somers. I think Iam now in the 
mood for creoked problems and confusing figures. 
You may tell me now all I reiused to hear the other 
day.”’ 

Arthur Somers took an account-beok from his 
breast pocket, lifted those great dark eyes of his one 
moment to the graceful figure—in that brief time 
betraying how full they were of hopeful, passionate 
adoratioa—and then opening the book, proceeded to 
read the items, receipts, disbursements, rents, wages 
paid, and finally the sum total of the income of the 
estate for the last month. 

Her ladyship heard him through without a single 
interruption. When he closed the book, and madea 
movement to take leave, she extended her hand ina 
deprecating gesture. 

“Be seated, please. { should like to talk with you 
a little.” 

The business agent of Morley Grange bowed re- 
spectfully and took the seat, but when that was done 

her ladyship still hesitated, as if ata loss to commence, 


back with an angry jerk, he exclaimed : 


say to me, 
l already anticipate your communication. You wish 
needed here?’’ 

She lifted these long, curling eyelashes of hers, 
and smiled both at bis pride and his anger. 
“What, Mr. Somers! 


ment and my expenditures, we are laying by a hand- 


accumulating. No other agentcould take your place, 
Mr. Somers.” 

The great deep eye flashed. 

“No agent, your ladysnip, I frankly admit that, 


and without any likelihood of overvaluing my 


steod—I have,expected every day to hear——” 
lips arched-ia smiles. 


the-lady saw that the words came through grinding 
teeth, “I knew you meant to tell me that. your 
ladyship is about to take a husband and give Morley 
Grange. master,” 

‘+I. would not be strange, would it?” murmured 
Lady Fitzdonald, in that low, confidential tone, that 
few beside Arthur Somers had ever heard, ‘I 
am young still, naturally of a gay disposition, and 


have, dragged heavily enough but for Meurice, 
Manricg, ig; my blessing, mz, dasling, my ‘reap. 


Here the mother’s tendernege,thrilied riehly in the 
threat) aud gleamed ia the eyes, 
Bb must soon sent amayte school, 
what shall Ido? You and:yomonly know 
whg: the. memory of Sir Regivald: is, net, able. to 
warm and comfort me, It was.at the diaeovery. of 
thease. letters thr your dexterous masagement| 
in obenging, tham just ag the lawyers would have. 
read the 


how. true and real a friend you could be, Mr. Se- 
mers, You know you will. always. be a friend of 


do. you net?” 

“1 know that if I conld have. died to save you the 
pang of that discovery, I would have done so,’ said 
he, huskily ; “if yeur-quiok eye bad-not sesn- my 
seizure of those odieus letters from Penfold’s hands, 
aud demanded them of me, I should have.burnt them 
and no one been the wiser?’ 

“You are a true friend. I always have known 
it. No salary, thought were half my fortune, could 
procure such management of the estate as you give 
it. I hope it is a feeble payment that you are.appre- 
ciated, Mr. Somers ?” 

He lifted his eyes to the beautifal face and drop- 
ped them quickly, lest the hungry, passionate love 
within should be betrayed. 

And she, though the scarlet had dimpled on her 
cheek, still smiled calmly. 

‘“No, Mr. Somers, Ishould never be so. suicidal 
asto send youaway. You would manage the estate 
though I were married te-morrow.” 

“I beg your ladyship’s parden,”’ said the agent, 
in a voice cold, clear, and cutting as ice, “ I should 
leave the very day of your marriage, I will go te- 
morrow if you have to-night given your premise to 
Mr. Langton.” 

“So unreasonable and obstinate,” said Lady 
Fitzdonald, but she did net seem angry. ‘ Well, 
you will not be obliged to mske any arrangements 
to-night, for I have given no premise to Mr. Langton 
or ta any one else as yet.” ; 

His brow was siill gloomy. 

She turned telook at a pile of magazines lying on 
a table behind her. The mevement dislodged a flower. 
which had been placed in her dress aud fell to the 
carpet. 

A long mirror, towards which her face. was turned, 
revealed to her the quick seizure which transferred 
the bleseom to « hiding placa in his breast. She 
caught ber breath a little nervously, but made ne 
comment, 

Her smile was arch and brilliant as she turned to 
him with the magazine open, the white forefinger on 
an article. 

“See, Mr, Somers. Here is something I want you 
to read. You know I was at a private dinver at 
Lady B ’a, where all the litterati were assembled 
the other day? They were discussing a series of 





these-six years of retirement and seciasion would |’ 


‘every movement of yours? 


secret which. first showed: me| | 


mine,jast such a friend. as. no other person can be, | 


+ 


ment, aud his eagle eye kindled, and a hot flush rose| 8s evincing an extraordinary degree of vigour and 
to the broad intellectual forehead ; flinging his head /strength. 
sent for some, and I’ve been looking them all over. 
‘Your ladyship has something of importance to | I endorse their opinion heartily, only a deep thinkor 
You need not fea: 1o wound my feelings. | could have written them, and while they are free 
from any approach to ornament of speech or trick of 
te break to me gently and kindly that I am no longer , rbeteric, they fascinate the reader like a story ore 
poem. Iam sure you will be interested in them.” 


A-quotation given set.me.to thinking, E 


She put the open magazine on a table before bim, 


looking full and mischievously into bis face. He 
Do you think I can be so | glanced at the page, bit his lips. coloured with plea— 
blind to my own interest? What with your manage- | sure as well as surprise, but spoke net @ word. 


“Mr, Somers,” said Lady Fitzdonsld, trium- 


some surplus every year, besides improving the | phantly, “Iam almost afraid itis selfish of me to 
estate so that its value is increasing tenfold. Maurice | monopolise for Morley Grange and its potty details, 
will have his hands full some day to spend all we are | a mind that ean soar like this.” 


“You suspect you know,” stammered he, “and 


you did not disapprove.” 


‘“‘Disapprove! Iam glad, triumphant, proud, but 


net surprised. I always knew you were capable of 
such things,” answered she, warmly, half leaning: 
services, I did not imagine you intended to displace | over him, the silken folds of her dress touching him, 
me by another paid subordinate, but—but I under- | her warm breath reaching his cheek. 


He leoked up inte.her face and for a moment their 


“ Well?” in a voice of silvery smoothness, the red } eyes met, the two pair of eyes—each trying to hide 


the secret that wae thpilling in every nerve, beating 


“lam notdeaf or blind,” said he, abruptly, and i wild tumult in the,heart, pervading the whole 
rame, .- : 
“Lady Fitzdonald’” exelaimed the agent, his 


voice quiveringy, 

“ Arthar—Agthur Somers,” returned the lady, 
under her breath, her hands outstretehed to him, 
des the-best efforte.of thedmperious-will, 
capght them in his and? kissed them passion— 


“T think I am mad,’ be mucmuned; “bat, oh, the 


bliss of-egoh madness, You knowy. guess the 

idolatrons. wership which has tela over look 
i pald, do not 

rebuke, me-—yeu returmmy | 


One-momens, just ons.vomenty, the beantiful head 
dro Mee } Ider, her fairchpek tenching his. 
“ now,’’ murmarediArthar Somers, in 
an 
Bat the-nexs ptt tncmcrgter gy away, sbrink- 
with : 
ws gol Tam beside meek: We belong to: 


a. I-cannot bear the world’s ridicule 
re wonld be.no happiness where pride 
‘made such a sacrifice,” 

“Amd I would cut of my: right hand before I 
would: marry a wowan who believed she stooped in 
coming to me,” said he, in sudden sieruness of indig- 
nation. And, taking up his account book, he 
walked fiercely.from the room. 

As the door closed after him, Lady Fitszdonald 
dropped inte the easy chair, all the colour fading out 
of her face. She wrung her hands slowly, shivering 
from bead te foot. 

“ Oh, this vile, vile pride of mine! The confliet 
will wear me out at last. I love him, I love him! 
He isa king—a hero—in my eyes, and yet I turn 
away from the blissful peace his love would give me. 
Why, peor, miserable heart, why? Because.I am. 
Lady Fitzdonald, and he, though is intellect and edu- 
cation, and physical endowment, one of Nature's 
noblemen, he is only the sen of a common working- 
man. Ob, how I loathe myself, that I cannot break 
asunder frem these foelish, wicked bends ef caste ! 
But I cannet—I, know I cannot. What shall I do? 
It is a temptation to marry Roland Langton, who is 
agreeable to me, and a gentleman bern, however, 
withont fertane. It would-put an end: te the strife ; 
for this-wild love is consuming all-my energy: Why 
did I send for him-to-night to betray-myself' ia this: 
humiliating manner? Ané-yet Iam pread to know 
he will take: pe advantage of it. He is so-goed; so 
chivalrous: How. my: heart. fluttered whea they 

ised his writings. I knew: them so -quie ly. 
hat a shining light he might become, lifted te the 
positien I occupy. Ab, but. a weman) cennot raise 
husband. If there is a difference. she mus} de- 
scend to him. Absurd! preposterous, aod yet inex- 
orable.”’ 

Sue spoke these wordsina low, impetueus.toue, and 
looked. around her with # bitter smile. 

“Itisa pity Mr. Roland Langtea eould not be 
aware of this mood,” she muttered. again, with a red 
lip curling sarcastically ; “‘ Iam reckless enough now 
to accept the proposal he is so anxious to lay before 
me.” 

And then she rose and began pacing the room 
slowly and thoughtfully. . 

** ] will go and see Maurice,”’ she exclaimed, rest- 
lessly, and hurried out of the room. 

Crossing the rich!y-carpeted ball, and mounting 
the grand stairease, whose elaborate carvings were a 
ceatury old, she. passed lightly tothe a 








tLe seemed at last aware of her momentary embarrass- 
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littered: with its-pretty toys, and motioning the 
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attendant there, she passed on into the chamber) 
opeving between the aursery end:ker own room. 
A pe. § light from a shaded lamp hanging by gilded 


chains'from the stuoce rosette in the ceiling, showed | 

her the pretty picture. Maurice was still fast asleep, 

one tiny hand still clutching the lece curtains. which 

drooped their misty folds from the back of an ex- 

quisitely carved, ivory dove perched on the gilded 
od 


roa. 

The pillows.on which the fair head reclined. were 
edged with costly lace, the counterpane, waa, of, bles 
satin, 


Byen the night robe bad its.tiny raffle at the | 


threat and wrist buttened with gold studs, 

The room was a gem ia. i 

The walls were carefully hung with.pale blue, with 
gilded wines creeping, along the ceiling. Charming 
pictures, masterpieces -by famous artists, of angel 
faces, of garden scenes, birds; poultry, childish 
games, crowded the walls and furnished the waking 
eye ofthe little heir with.eo many gladsome sugges- 
tione. 

Lady. Fitadonald heeded none of thesetbings: She 
drew aside the Jace curtain.still further, and sinking 
dewn uponthe cushion by the bedside, elipped her 
hand-under-the moist little palm, closing ker fing»rs 
almost fiercely over it, and: resting her head agaiust 
the pillow, sat there watching the little sleeper. 
Once she bent down apxiously and listened at the 


chest. 

“There ia still that little catch,’’ she murmared, 
“with all our care he has aot oatgrown his.ecarly 
feebleness.’’ ' 

Then, burying her face.in the pillow, with a burst 
of het tears, she added imploringly : 

** Oh, Maurice! Maurice! yon, must grow. strong 
and well! You muet. never die and leave your 
mether here! You. are all she has; Maarice, all she 
can have!’’ . 

Atthe sound of her voice the nurse eame in and 
Lady Fitzdonald rose. 

Has Doctor Andrews examined him- lately, 
puree? It seemsto methat heart trouble ie very 
plain still. Yow must call him-in to-morrow.” 

‘Indeed; my. lady, I think he is doing nicely. 
That strengthening elixir. bas done wonders.” 

“If it will only be: permanent,” sighed Lady 
Fitsdonald,” and then bending down she kissed the 
little sleeper with pagsionate fervour. 

**Good: night, my. darling! Good night, little 
Maurice,’’ murmured she, turning reluctantly away, 
and leaving her own door: ajar that she might hear 
the slighest stir, although the nurse slept in the 
child's-room. é F 

This wae the heir of ‘Morley Grange. But beyond 
—in the hamlet over the common—in Dame Higgins’s 
cottage, on a miserable. hard mattrass thrown upon 
the floor, slept a child with the wasting fever already 
in her veins, the thin bloodless limbs making 
those of little Manrice seem pidmpand round, and 
only the poor wanderer with two shillings in his 
pocket had cared whether she lived or died, 

Poor little Lily! Fortunate Maurice ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Drex: Marston awoke, feeling a soft little hand 
stealing timidly across his forehead, and opening his 
eyes witha sudden start there was Lily standing. 
beside him, pale and languid, and with a quiet hap- 
piness in ber smile. 

‘« Tf you please sir, the breakfast is ready, and she 
don’t like to-wait.”’ 

‘** She! oh, yes, I remember now, I forgot where 
I wae, because in my dreams I waa in a far different 
place. Well; I will come, but tell me where I shall 
find water, for I think a bath is as good as a break- 
fast im some cases.’” 

Lity took his hand and led the way to the spring. 

‘ I was dreaming too,” she eaid, ‘‘and.ob, when 
I first woke up I was frightened enough. But I 
c.me out tere and saw you, and then I knew it, was 
alltrae, I can’t tell you, Uncle Dick, how glad I 
was to see you here,” 

“Dear little thing. Youand I are going to love 
each other so well we won’t mind the other troubles, 
will we P said Dick Marston, smiling back upon her. 

And hand in hand they wert back to the house. 
Jeo Higgins eyed his guest suspiciously, although he 
bent his head in a rough sert of salutation. Good 
morning, sir, said Dick, cheerfully. 

“Good morning, stranger, that is if there’s much 
good in it for you, which den’t look likely with that 
sickly young one on your hands. 

“I wish there might be no worse ill than Lily,” 
answered Dick, hugging the child closer. “ How 
Went your meeting ? You werk in the mills, your 
dame tells me, and are on a strike now.” 

* And mean to keep on it toe till them rich fellows 


}and shoesion these little bare feet. 





find ont ather folks have rights as well as they,’’ re- 
turned Higgins, in a surly tone, 

** Are the mills stopped?”’ asked Dick Marston, in 
& tone of deep interest. 

A look of rage. swept over the man’s sulky face. 

‘* No, there’s a miserablerset they’ve brought from 
the other shire, poor dogs willing to gnaw any bone 


‘flung to them, but we mean they shell find the place 


too hot for them., They won’t stay long.” 
* Ien’t, that rather hard, comrade? Supposing 
the poor fellows.work for half wages, rather than 


| starve?”’ 


“ Bosh! they needn’t come here taking the bread 
ont of our mouths,” 

‘** But it. was you yourself who put the bread away,” 
persisted Dick Marston, 

“Look a here now, mebba, you’re thinking of 
offering yourself there?” exclaimed Joe Higgins, 
suspiciously. 

“ If I don’t find anything better I certainly shall,” 
replied Dick, nonebalantly, ‘ Lily and I must bave a 
liviug somebow, must’nt we, Lily.?’’ 

Joe Higgina brought his, burly fist down upon the 
table with a fiexcencss which made the. earthen- 
ware clatter. 

“ You'll find,it tho hardest road you ever travelled, 
T can.tell, you-that.’’ 

“I've iought my way over some pretty rough 
places,” said-Dick, carelessly; “and sf I won't knuckle 


‘down, to the rich: folks, I’m pretty sure I shan’t to 


fellows, of.my own sort. Oome, child, you must eat 
a hearty breakfast. By your leave, dame, I'll take 
her bread:and batter in.my pooket. She'll come to 
her appetite after we've jogged along awhile.” 

Andi as.he-spoke, Diok took the untouched slice 


| Of bread and put it into his pocket, and then pushed 


back from the-table. Joe sat glowering at him. 

“Which way: are you travelling, my fellow ?” 
asked he, presently. 

“Over to the-west,; if-so-be there’s work to be 
found there, I shan’t try your factory until I have 
prospected over there and failed. Now, dame, the 
clothes and a warm shawil.”’ 

Dame Higgins breught an old tattered blanket, 
and a. dress, if anything, poorer than the one Lily 
wore, 

Dick Marston looked at: them a moment, a great 
lump rising in hie throat, He was thinking of the 
velvet jacket and gold buttons and dainty trimmings 
of the little boy he had seen the night before in the 
luxurious parlour at Morley Grange. 

“Well,”’ said he, “it’s the best you can do, I sup- 
pose. There ia the sovereign,” 

He tossed her over the: coin; tied # handkerchief 
over her head in awkward tenderness, took the child 
by tha:-haud.and moved ‘to the doors At the thres- 
hold he turned, feeling the little cold hands tremble 
in his. 

“* Say geodebye, Lily,” said he. 

“ Good-bye, Mra, Higgins,”’ said Lily. 

‘Good riddance,” said the dame, pitilessly. 

And-they walked away off into the early freshness 
of the dewy morning. Tho birds were singing beau- 
tifully, from the pasture: lands below, belonging to 
the great house, came the lowing of the cattle. The 
factory bell was just sending its noisy summons 
abroad, and somehow the sound did not seem dis- 
cordant. 

“It is a beautifal day, isn’t it ?” said Lily, timidly 
glancing up-into the grave face-above her. 

“ You are not sorry, darling—not afraid?” he asked, 
helding closer to the wee, thin hand. 

“Oh, no Uncle Dick. I’m so happy; everything 
is lovely.”’ 

“ Bless your innocent-little heart. You shall be 
happy, if only I can find, work. te do just enough to 
keep that little mouth in bread and butter, yon 
know, and then: pretty soon we'll have a nice frock 
It’s lucky it’s 
aummer; isn’t it, Lily?” 

The child’s soft biue eyes glistened, 

**T shall be just ashappy ae the day is long,” she 
said, emphatically: ‘It is so nice not to be afraid of 
whippings and scoldings.” 

“Whippings. You don’t mean to eay she ever 
whipped you, child,’’ he cried, indignantly. 

Lily glanced behind with a little shudder, as she 
said, meekly : 

“It’s no matter now, Uncle Dick.’’ 

“Brute! hag!” ejaculated Dick, “I’ve a mind to 
go back and get that sovereign again. It would buy 
you a dress, and a pair of shoes, and some nice cake 
besides.” 

“Oh, no, don’t. Idon’t care fer the dress or the 
shoes, and I don’t want cake. I don’t feel hungry 
any of the time now as I used to,” said the child. “I’m 
best with you. It’s eo pleasant to run along the 
ground, feels ceol to my feet, and Iam all the time 
thinking how I have got somebody of my own.” 





Her new protector looked down upon her with or 
uneasy expression in his eyes. 

“Is that why you like me, because you think I am 
yonr mother’s. brother,” he suddenly asked 

‘Why yes,.of course,and because you are so good 
to me,”’ answered Lily. 

“ He faced suddenly reund and. dropped her Lend. 

“Lily!” said he, “I cheated them because it waz 
none of their business, and I wanted some show of 
authority for taking you. Bat I am going to bogia 
fair and honest with you, there shal) be no lie ve- 
tween us, I am not, your mother’s brother, and 
Dick Marston died in. Australia years ago.” 

Lily stood still looking at him, the tears beginnin 2 
to flow. She was precocious for her years, whici 
were eight in number, and she understood him 
thoroughly, 

It wrenched away from her the greatest charm she 
had found in his kindness, thas.it was her right anc 
belonged to her, 

“ Ob dear,’ said Lily, sighing as if her heart would 
break, 

“ Child! child!” broke in the man, piteously, “I 
loved your mother better than twenty brothers could 
have done, and I will love you and care for you as ii 
I were. your father.’’ 

Lily looked at him a moment and then eprang 
forward, all her loving, forlorn little heart shining 
in her eyes: 

“It will be just the same, or a little better. I'l! 
love you for yourself and.vecause you loved mother.” 
He folded her close, kissing her again and agaiu 

** And you will call me Uncle Dick just the eawe.” 

** Yes, Uncle Dick.” 

And this compact made, they trotted on once wore 
hand-in-hand. Lily prattled cheerfully, and the 
novelty and the excitement really lent ber strev rth ; 
bat presently her feet grew heavy, and her bead 
ached, 

She was, as I have said before, a grave, precocious 
child, and her hard life had developed her faculties 
still more acutely. 

She did her best to prevent her companion from 
perceiving her weariness, and he was so evtirely 
unfamiliar with childhood that he took no beed unti! 
she suddenly dropped down white.and limp, nearly 
fainting. 

He caugbt her up and ran as fast as he could to e 
brook he could see rippling along through a pasturc 
on the other side of the fence. 

He laid her on the soft grass, and sprinkled ber 
face, and moistened her lips, and when she-had revived 
enough to say she was better, he; dabbled tho little 
dusty feet in the water, 

“Ob, that is so beautiful,’ and Lily, doing ier 
best to make the pale lips smile playiully, 

“* You did not have any breakfast. 1 can’t allow 
that again,” said he, and he puiled ont the bread 
from bis pocket. 

She nibbled a little corner and slipped the rest in 
her pocket. 

Her guardian was growing.a little wiser; he said 
nothing, but he noted the black circles under the 
eyes.and tie lips into which the colour would not 
return. When they were ready to start again he 
stooped down and took her into his arms, 

“ You are not going to cheat me any more, Lily, 
why didn’t yousay the walking was too much ior 

ou ?”” 
**Oh, no, you mustn’t carry me. 
too much.” 

“Too much! A feather like you in my great stout 
arms! I shall take back my promise not to scold you. 
Do you thiuk I can afford to lose my little girl now 
1 have found her?” 

Lily pnt her two little arms around his neck, and 
gave him a silent hug. 

Her heart was too full for speech, and then, with 
a sigh of relief, she nestled her head against the 
broad shoulder, and resigned herself to be carric?, 
He jogged along bravely, but at the first comfortable- 
looking farm-house he stopped and asked for a drink 
of milk. 


That would be 


(Tobe Continued.) 








Ovriovs Aquatic Birps.—The Museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris has recently been enriched 
by two aquatic birds of a very curious species, which 
is only met with in one part of the world—namely 
Virginia. They are specimens of Albatros latea. The 
plumage is canary yellow, aud shines with dagaling 
brightness in the sun. The female is the smaller, 
and differs from the male in the colour of the beet, 
having a black one, while he hasa gray. They ive 
exclusively on fish, but their voracity is so grext 
that when in a famished state they d» not hesitate 
to attack quadrupeds. The greater part of the fine 
stuff kuown as Virginia barege is made from the 
down on the feathers of the biru. 
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BEES AND BEE-KEEPING, 





WHAT a never-ending source of delight and inte 
rest to the little ones are the bees! The whole 
atmosphere is now redolent with sweet perfume of 
mignonette, and gay with the azure blooms of borage 
sown for the bees. Let us see the “ bee-master,” 
quaint, old-fashioned title, a relic of the olden times, 
investigate the economy of his colonies; with the 
protedtion only of a light gauze veil, pendent from 
the brim of a straw hat, bat with hands uncovered, 
he calmly, steadily, and fearlessly removes the crown 
board or cover of the hive he wishes to inspect. 

Most people would expect to see the inhabitants 
rush out in a bedy and attack the bold disturber; but 
tie factis, they do nothing of the kind, a few impetu- 
ously take wing and perhaps alight on the hands of 
their master; but do they sting him? No! the prac- 
tised hand remains quiet, unmoved and unharmed, 
many more bees come tumbling like a boiling mass 
over the sides of the aucovered hive, apparently 
eeeking to know why their privacy has beeu so un- 
ceremoniously intruded on ; and having satisfied their 
curiosity, back they go, to rejoin their forty thousand 
compauions within. 

Whereupon, with a steady, unflinching movement, 
ard great care that no burt shall come toany of the 
Lees, the fingers mow enter the hive aud grasp the 
two ends of aframe filled with comb and covered 
wilh bees, many of whom will run over the hands 
2s harmless as flies, and very much tamer: few bees 
cffer to fly, but remain to be returned with the comb 
to the hive. 

‘Lhe apiarian pow lifts out each frame seriatim, 
nutes the prosperity of the stook or the reverse by 
tue number of young bees in their various stages of 
erowth, as well as the abundance or otherwise of the 
stores. Ons comb gear the centre we see the queen 
busily engaged in her never-ending employment of 
egg-laying. Now watch her, in her all-important 
work; statelily she travels over the combs sur- 
rounded by @ body-guard of her subjects, who make 
way for her as she moves, and are ready te attend 
to the eggs she lays. 

licr majesty inserts her head into a cell toinvesti- 
gate, passes over it, and, ker abdomen having taken 
the place of her bead, she turns hal round until ber 
antenn@ are bolow the medial line, and her work is 
coue, to be repeated again and again two or three 
tuousand times a day! Sueh is the fecundity of a 
young and vigorous queen bee, the mother as wellas 
monarch of every other bee in the hive, 

Tne nurse bees now take charge of the egg, a 
little white body curved aud shaped like a cucumber, 
which is destined three days hence to give birth to a 
iittle white grub which, coiled up at the bottom of 
the cell, revels ina bath of chyle, a kind of jelly 
which forms its sustenance for a few days, until it 
passes to a pupa, and eventually it becomes a winged 
and perfect bee. 

The exact time for the happening of this latter 
event depends on whether the perfect bee is to be 
a queen, & worker, or a drone; the first is matured 
in sixteen days, the second in twenty-one days, and 
the latter (which are the males) in twenty-five 
cays. Strange as it may appear, the bees have the 
power to make worker eggs or young larve® into 
queens, and this is done by enlarging the litle 
animar’s cradle, aud feeding it with more stimulatiag 
lood. 





CHARLES MATHEWS'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 





1n our number of the week before last we men- 
tioned an on dit, on what we considered good 
suthority, to the effect that Mr. Charles Mathews 
had made good progress in his autobiography, we 
wdded, anticipatively, our opinion of the lively and 
sliusing character of such a book. It appears we 
were ouly partly right, for the gifted comedian, 
while Le owns to“ the soft impeachment ”’ of being 
cuyaged on such a work, denies its forward state, for 
which we are sorry, ‘However, our regret is dimi- 
nished by the fact that the rumour has elicited the 
subjeined characteristic epistle from the author- 
actor: 

AN INQUIRY. 

“To The Editor— 

““Str—A paragraph, where originating I 
know not, has gose the rounds, as it is called, of 
the papers, to the effcct that I am writing my bi- 
ography, and that the first volume is already com- 
pleted. I cannot express the pleasure I feel at this 
sanouncement. -1 have long wished I had the 

hustry to undertake something of the sort, and will 
vos deny that I have more than once taken up my pen 








for the purpose—perhaps may some day do so again 
—but I kad no idea that I had proceeded so far in 
the work. What « world of trouble it appears I 
have been saved, and I am naturally curious to see 
the result of my labours. 

“Oan you oblige me with the information where a 
copy of my first volume can be obtained, as it may 
materially aid me in my progress with my second, 
which I shall certainly undertake at once, now that 
I find the task so easy. Some spirit medium must 
have been kindly assisting me in the matter, and no 
one, I can assure you, can be more surprised than 
myself at hearing how industriously I have been em- 
ployed. It inspires me with fresh vigour to con- 
tinue my labours, my only fear being that I shall see 
my second volume, like my first, announced as 
finished before I have time to begin it,—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

C. J. Maruews. 





THE annual dinner in aid of the Dramatic, Eques- 
trian, and Musical Sick Fund, commends itself 
especially to our approval by a special feature 
which we should be glad to see more widely adopted 
at our public festivals. It is that of the associa- 
tion of ladies with gentlemen around the festive 
board. This graceful custom has much to recom- 
mend it, but in the case of this charity it has had 
the immense advantage of securing annually Mrs, 
Stirling’s admirable speech. We need not say how 
this gifted lady’s oratory, as she now so seldom re- 
visits the stage of her many triumphs, adds to the 
attractions, and we may add, enhances the pecuniary 
success of the day. Her happy address may be 
read in the daily papers, but we are happy to add 
that, beyond the liberal collection at Willis’s, many 
additional donations have come in, inclusive of a 
cheque fer £200 handed over by the fair spokes- 
woman herseif. 








A TURNED DOWN PAGE. 


There's a turned-down page, as some writer 
says, 
In every human life— 
A hidden story of happier days 
Of peace amid the strife, 


A folded leaf that the world knows not— 
A love-dream rudely crushed: 

The sight of a foe that is not forgot, 
Altho’ the voice be hushed. 


The far-distant sounds of a harp'’s soft 
strings, 
Au echo on the air; 
The hidden page may be full of such things, 
Oi things that ouce were fair. 


There is a hidden page iu eack life, and 
mine 
A story might unfold ; 
But the end was sad of the dream divine— 
It better rests untold. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


_ 
> 


THE DRAMA. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


“Jane Suore,’’ after a continuous run of nearly 
half a year, mainly ewing to the admirable acting 
of Miss Heath, has been withdrawn from the bills. 
Its successor is Mr. Watts Phillips’s powerful 
‘“* Adelphi drama ”’ of “ Lost ia London,’’ which 
already been stamped with the seal of success on 
these boards, having been played for 90 nights in 
1874. The sensational and time-hallowed story of 
a country girl seduced from her home and worthy 
husband by a man of fashion and fortune, and ex- 
piring repentantly in the arms of the man she had 
dsserted, owes its hold on the sympathies of the 
audience by the skilful evolovment ,of individual 
character by the playwright, impressive dialogue, 
and the talent of the acters in their embodiment 
of the leading personages. Hence from the rise of 
the curtain on the interior of Job Armroyd’s cot- 
tage in Lancashire until the scene closed with the 
view of London by nighé, attention and approbation 
accompanied the performance. Mr. Emery resumed 
the character of the rough, but honest and affec- 
tionate Lancashire miner, who, having promised to 





‘| applauded in his leading 





protect the child of a fellow workman killed by a 
colliery accident, performs his promise by making 
her his wife. Miss Rose Coghlan assumes the part 
of the erring wife, Nelly, formerly entrus to 
Miss Neilson, and displayed a pathos and power 
which carried the house with her. ‘liiddy Dragale- 
thorpe, the downright, outepoken Lancashire lase, 
who plays so important a part in the drama, was 
again in the hands of its original representative, 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon, and how she played it we need 
not ar Her interviews and dialogue with her 
lover, Benjamin Biinker (Mr. Harry Jackson), kept 
the house in a fever of merriment. Mr. R. A. 
Revill played Gilbert Featherstone, the seducer, 
carefully; Tops, the post-boy, as in the old east, 
found a facetious representative in Mr. C. J. Smith. 
The admirable soenery by Mr. Frederick Lloyds, 
and the “‘ sets” are as fresh effective as ever, 
and the “‘ situations’’ were none the less emotional 
by reason of their familiarity to many of the 
audiences. ‘‘Lost in London’’ is a judicious re- 
vival. The ballet-pantomime, ‘“‘ Robert Macaire,’’ 
by the Martinetti troupe, forms a lively afterpiece ; 
sv the bill of fare at the Princess’s is a full one. 


HENGLER'S GRAND CIRQUE, ARGYLL 
STREET. 


Tue pantomime of “ Cinderella’ has been suo- 
ceeded by the revival of the celebrated equestrian 
performanee, “ Turpin’s Ride to York, or the Death 
of Black Bess,’’ a hippodramatic sketch which has 
none of the objestionable features of molodramas of 
the ‘Jack Sheppard” and *“ Dick Turpin” school, 
consisting merely of a series uf displays of horse- 
manship by Mr. William Cook, and traly marvellous 
instances of the intelligence, docility and teacha- 
bility of the most valuable “servant of man.” In- 
deed, the acting’ of the handsome animal who 
assumes the role of the renowned black mare of the 
highwayman is one of the most remarkable and in- 
teresting exhibitions of the cireus, The gradual 
fatigue, the apparent exhaustion, and finally the 
simulated death of the animal, who is carried stark 
and stiff round the ring, borne om a bier of branches 
by a group of stalwart gipseys, stamp the equine 
actress as a ‘“‘star” of the stage. Some of tho 
“ goenes of the read ’’ were enlivened by the drollerics 
of Ralph the ostler (Mr. F. C. Hengler), Simon 
Sharpscent (Mr. J, Budges), and his son Sammy 
Sharpsceat, a half-witted rustic, ludicrously played 
by Little Sandy, and produced roars of laughter. Tho 
general scenes in the circle, and of the haute école 
of horsemanship, with the miscellaneous gymnastic 
performances, sustained the well-knowa character 
of the performances at Hengler’s Amphitheatre. 


Tue opera of “ Biorn ” at the Queen’s Theatre, has 
introduced a new singer in its leading part, hereto- 
fore sustained by Signor Motturo. The aspirant for 
operatic fame is Mr. OC, Howard, formerly a pupil 
of Mr. Frank Romer, who has since studied in Italy, 
and met there with much approval. His voice isa 
fine baritone, flexible and rich, and his style of 
delivery thoroughly artistic. He was deservedly 
jieces, and called at the 
close of the acts, We shall hear more of our gifted 
countrymar, who gives promise of a successful 
artistic carcer. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham having got out of ‘‘ Hot 
Water,” is now, every evening, “ Oa Bail,” says a 
facetious contemporary. 

A new drama, entitled “ Cora,”’ will be produced, 
this week, at the Globe Theatro. Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin will play the heroine, Miss Jennie Lee gave 
her celobrated impersonation of “ Jo,”’ at her benefit 
at tho Globe on Wednesday, in addition to ‘‘The 
Invisible Prince.” 

Miss Pateman, whose success at the Olympic wo 
lately noticed, has accepted an engagement for a 
long period at that theatre. She will play Lady 
Amyott in ** The Wife’s Secret,” to the Sir Walter 
of Mr. Neville, and also as the heroine of a drama by 
Mr. Charles Reade, named “The Scuttled Ship.” A 
new drama by Mr. Wilkie Collins is also in re 
hearsa]. 

Mr. Edward Schuls, a Hungarian, for many years 
naturalised in England, has left a legacy of £1,000 to 
the Royal Society of Musicians, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the patronage he has received in the 
country of his adoption. 

The rumour that the Surrey Gardens were finally 
closed, and the ground allotted ont for building 
purposes, is contradicted by the proprietor, who 
states that the gardens will be opened for public 
entertainments during the coming season. 

On dit that Mr. B. L. Farjeon, the popular 
novelist, will shortly be united to Miss Jefferson, 
Ls = eae of the celebrated Joseph Jefferson, 

@ actor. 
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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 


oR, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 


By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance;” 
“That Young Person, etc.” 


<> 
ie 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
4 MEETING. 


Tue first day after Gerald's engagement ebbed 

leasantly away. 

The whole household appeared to be in that semi 
languor which is so common in the country the day 
after a party, when all the guests are gone, and yet 
the thread of every-day life has not quite been re- 
caught, when traces yet remain of the last night’s 
amusements, and all, from the highest to the lowest, 
seemed disposed to enjoy thorough idleness. 

Gerald spent his time in learning more of his be- 
trothed. 

He knew so very little of the girl who was to be 
his wife. He would fain understand her character 
before she gave herself to him for ever. 

He had no love to teach him to divine her tastes 
and feelings, but it was his deepest wish that, so far 
as possible, these should never be crossed or 
thwarted. 

Juillet Yorke’s character was no hard problem. 
She had never had but one secret in her life, and 
that he had learned. 

She had inherited her father’s keen sense of 
houour and generous heart. She resembled her 
mother almost as little in mind as in person, but then 
she had never known the trials and temptations that 
beset Gertrude’s youth. 

Gertrude’s was a character spoilt by circumstances, 
by fate. 


Love was once the strongest passion of her nature. 
It might have corrected her faults, and softened her 
into something gentle and more womanly had Ro- 
}:nd Yorke married Ler when they first met, when 
he was yet far from rich. 
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She would then have been his devoted wife, the 
tender mother of his children. 

Honour forbade him te abandon Pearl, but Ger- 
trude believed he had forsaken her for the sake’ of 
his cousin’s fortane. ' 

Her love deceived. Her one shance of becoming 
@ true woman was lost. 

Her heart hardened; her love for Roland became 
a fierce jealousy of his wife, and the raging fire of 
ambition made her its willing slave. She rejoiced 
with an awful triumph at Pearl'’sdeath. She married 
Sir Roland then for the sake of his fortune. Her 
love for him was dead, but her ambition could not 
refuse the hope of in a few brief years becoming 
My Lady. 

Such a change no disappointment could ever work 
in her daughter. 

Gerald was to the fullas dear to Juillet as ever her 
father had been to Gertrude, but she had not her 
mother’s indomitable will, nor yet her fierce jealousy. 
Juillet was of a softer, gentler mould. Hopeful, 
ardent, enthusiastic, she seemed raised above all the 
meanness of rivalry. 

She had been @ spoilt child of fortune, and now 
that, as she believed, she had received the last best 
gift of Gerald’s love, she needed nothing more. She 
could never have schemed and struggled as her 
mother had done. 

The agony of despair would have sapped her 
daughter's life at the foundations. 

Juillet would have sunk gradually without pain or 
complaint, as a lamp expires for want of oil. She 
was very happy on this seventh day of January, for 
the only heart she had coveted was hers at last. She 
would be the wife of her girlhood's hero, in the old 
home of her chil€hood she would pass her life with 
the man, the tales of whoseexploits had first kindled 
the flame of enthusiasm in her heart. 

The morrow came, cold, dark, gloomyand cheer- 
less. 

I believe firmly that there are days which seem 
impressed with the sorrow they are to bring—days 
when tho weight of coming trouble, the oppression 
of future care, seems to have cast its shadow on the 
atmosphere. 

Such a day was the eighth of January, on the 
afternoon of which Lady Frances Yorke and her 
young friend were expected to arrive at Belleville 





Hall. 


It did not rain, it did not snow, yet the sky was 
thick with clouds, and had assumed that dull leaden 
hue which dispels all hope of fine weather, the east 
wind blew lustily, and the sun had disappoared. ~ 

Gerald Yorke, with a soldior’s disregard for 
weather, accompained Sir Roland for a ride. 

Juillet remained at home with her mother to re- 
ceive Lady Frances. 

It was almost the first time that mother and 
daughter had been alone since the great event had 
taken place. 

My lady was the first to mention it. 

There was a softened look in her spleadid eyes a8 
she asked her child: 

“ Are you happy, Juillet 2” 

“ Perfectly, mamma.” 

The older wom in sighed heavily. 

Perhaps she envied Juillet her perfect trust and 
faith, or regretted that years had made her so dif- 
ferent from her child. 

Then, as though she would conceal her feelings 
even from this girl, who was nearest to her on earth, 
she said, gaily: 

“A pretty come down for the Lady Thorne that 
might have been.” 

There was no bitterness in her words, and yet they 
jarred on Juillet. 

She understood her mother so little, that she sought 
some hidden meaning even in a jest. 

“You are not angry, mamma ?” ghe asked douLt- 
fully. 

“*T would rather you married Captain Yorke than 
any other man, and I think you will be happier with 
him. Are you satisfied now, child?” 

“Yes,” murmured the young betrothed. 

“ Your grandmother will be delighted,” continued 
Lady Yorke, “‘ Gerald was one of her great favourites 
asa child. I should not be surprised if she left you 
all her fortune.” 

“We shall have eaough without it,” answered 
Juillet, dreamily. 

“Enough, yes, but not too much. You caunot 
live on air, and Mr. Elton is by no means an old man. 
You may have to wait years for his fortune ”—tlicn 
after a pause—“I quite congratulate myself that 
your grandmother is coming just now. She will hear 
of your engagement. I shall represent to her that 
your prospects are far from brilliant. Really I don’t 
see why she should not make over a portion of her 
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fortune te you at once, She cannot spend a half 
of it at Ezton.” 

‘“‘T wonder why she went to live at Eston ? it is 
so far away from you and papa, and she has ro 
epecial friends there.” ¥ 

suppose it was a whim,” returned my lady, 


who knew the reason perfectly well, but did not care 
to impart it to her daughter, 

“Who is the young lady coming with grand- 
mamma ?”’ 

‘“‘ A Miss Darnley ; I never heard the name before ; 
I suppose it must be some recent acquaintance.” 

“I wish she were not coming,” aaid Juillet, re- 
gretfully. “I don’t feel at allinclinec to entertain 
a stranger.”’ 

‘We could not well refuseto haye her,’’ observed 
Lady Yorke, “ since your grandmother so wished it, 
bat I confess it is a great nyisance. Some country 
girl, I suppose, with red elbows and enormous geet, 
wiohas worked herself inte fayour by flattesy.and 
attentions.” 

“I don’t think so,” was. her danghter’s reply. 
“Grandmamma is very partigqular, almost fasti- 
dious in her tastes. Miss Darnley. will be a lady, 
mamma, if she is nothing else.’’ 

‘Well, my dear, we must get on with her agdbesty, 
wo can, it won't do to offend your grapdmother; be. 


sides your father made such a pam of my inviting: 


Miss Darnley, as soonas Lady Frances 
the wish.” 

** When will they be here?’ 

‘In about half-an-hour, I expeet, Tordered the 
earriage to meet the four o’clock train3 itas. )peh 
as well Captain Yorke is out, I shall be able to 
have a quiet chat with your grandmother, and you 
can entertain Mias Darnley.” 

** Very well, mamma.”’ 

And the ladies relapsed into silence, Juillet basy- 
ing herself with her embroidery, and Lady Yorke 
with a novel, until the sight of a carriage dashing 
up the avenue, announced the approach of their 
guests. 

Lady Frances Yorke looked what she was: a 
sweet-faced, high-minded gentlewoman, sinking 
into old age. 

Just the sort of person that children call a “ dear 
old jady.” 

Her snowy hairin glossy bands, her complexion 
clear and rosy yet, although she had passed the al- 
lotted term of life, her eyes looked bright still 
throngh her geld-rimmed apectacies. 

Her dress was rieh and soft, her velvet) cloak 
almost covering her.aatin ekirt; her bonnet, of. fine 
old lace. 

She looked worthy of the home where she had 
once ruled, although she had none of the majesty 
and stateliness,of ber daughter-in-law. 

Gertrude received her well, that is, neither 
warmly nor coldly nor dignified, but with juet such 
a mélange of these qualities, as that no one should 
preponderate. 

She gave all that wae demanded, all that could be 
expected, but not a shade more; and while she 
went through this “‘duty’’ her daughter turned 
to the slight, graceful girl who had accompanied 
Lady Frances. 

Then, in her turn, she greeted her grandmother, 
and Lady Yorke spoke afew words of welcome to 
Miss Darnley, and all four ladies were relieved 
when a footman brought in afternoon tea, and the 
cups and saucers could divert their attention from 
each other. 

When Madeline could realise anything, she was 
seated in a low chair next to Lady Yorke, with 
Juillet opposite her, hardly daring to lift.ap her 
eyes to sce the home where her mother had lived 
Not all her efforts could prevent her trembling when 
Lady Yorke. first addressed her. 

Fortunately my lady ascribed it to the cold or 
nervousness, 

_The girl was so utterly overcome at this introduc- 
tien to the woman who unconsciously had wrought 
the misery of: her mother’s life, who oconpied that 
mother’s place, and from fear of whom, she, Made- 
line, had been brought ap an exile, far from home 
and friends. Madeline understood it.ail. 

Lady Yorke’s was an expressive face, and one 
look told the girl all she wouid have suffered under 
her charge. 

Gertrude’s marvellous beauty impressed her, just 
a@ iong ago it had impressed Pearl, 

She could not wonder at her father’s choice, 
though she might lament it, 

And Jnuiliot, her sister, her father’s ehild, the 
possessor of her place, of hername! Nothing of 
jealousy came to the orphan in regarding her, only 
the lonely, unclaimed girl longed with an awful 
intensity to win some of this bright, favoured 
being 8 love, to make, as it were, a part of her 
life, if only for a little while; to serve her, to love 
her, to receive her affection, to break down in part 





She sat there silently regarding her tea, and 
wondering when her father would come, what he 
would think of her, how she should epeak to him, 
whether in this stray chance visitor he would trace 
any resemblance to the wife of his youth, whom he 
had cared for and protected, but whom he had been 
unable to love. af 

Juillet Yorke pitied the shy, silent visitor, whose 
wondrous beanty and quiet grace were so different 
from her mother’s fancy portrait, and when Lady 
Yorke rose to take her mother-in-law to her awa, 
room, she turned to her young guest, 

“« Will you. come with me, Miss Darnley?” ' 
The twe girlsleft the room together. They ware 
certainly a contrast. 


long, flowing curls, looked what she.was : a bright, 
careless child of fortune ; yeb the spestator’s eyo 
would have.rested longe-t on Madeline. 
Taller, and yet, slighter than hersister, few would 
have guessed the two yeara between them. Her 
plain travelling.dreas fitted olosely to her graceful 
figure, and herfage, unshaded by her bat, retained 
all Mg beauty that bad once fascinated Gerald 
Yorke. 

Juillet was, admirer of beauty. All that 
was lovely im ant and nature appealed to her 


art. 
Without knowing-Miss Darnley, she feltattracted 
h 


by her. 

She led the way.to.a.bright, cheerfal roam, where 
a fire burnt gaily, then, the dressing bell not 
having sounded, she stayed on, half frome. good- 
natured desire ta put Mies Darnley at her. ease, 
balf from curiosity. te knowhow, in so short, a time 
she had become.so. intimate with Lady Franges, 

“Do you live im Beton, Miss Darnley?” she 
asked. “I do not.remomber seeing you when I was 
there in the autumn.” F 

“‘Tonly went in October,” answered Madeline, 
frankly, “I heave been staying with Mrs. 
Graham.,”’ ; 

‘*I like Mre. Graham very much. Are you going 
back to her?” 

‘‘No, Iam going home.” ; 

Juillet looked her interest, but politeness pre- 
vented her from saying more, and Madeline added : 

“My home is at Luton Rectory, in Kent, but I 
haye been away. nearly three months.” 

“ We dine at six,” said Jnillet, ‘shall’ send my 
maid to help you dress P” 

“No, thank you, I always help myself” 

“Then I will not disturb you any longer,” and 
she disappeared. 

Left alone in the strange reom, Madeline sat down 
in a low chair by the fire, and for some, time gave 
hereelf up. toa vague day dream. of: what might 
have beem had she. never left, this house, but stayed 
on in her rightfal, place, as her. father's eldeat 


Then she wondered what her life wopld be like. 
Mast it all zanenl le a3 four weary months since 
her parting with Ger, 

Wold the go back to Imton Rectory, and-there 
spend her whole future, her youth, her womanhood, 
her middle-age, each taking Tom 
her, and bringing nothing in ite atead? and till 
she sank into # grave, soerranfal creature, who, 
her romanes long since. buried, had but the cares 
and pleasures. of otbers to interset her, who be- 
longed to no one, was. necessary to no one, but was, 
ales! one too in this great, great world. Was 
this to be her fate? 

And; she would hear.of Gerald; hear that he had 
married someone elee, perhaps, and wag happy. 

That thonght cost her more than all, It seemed 
to Madeline, that sad and desolate as was her life 
now, it would be more entirely wrecked and blighted 
on the day when Gerald Yorke should swear at the 
altar te love and cherish another woman until death 
did them part. 

Ah! ifonly while it was yet time, some, marvellous 
chaace should give her back her birthright, and she 
should be worthy of Gerald! 

If, if, if!—in how.many. human lives that word 
plays a.part ? 

Madeline shed tears over it, mingled teara of 
sweet and bitter, but the bitter had the largest 
part. 

Then she rose, and slowly dressed herself with 
more care and pains than she had cared to take 
since Richard Elton’s visit, for even if her father 
should never know her as his daughter, if for ever 
she should be nothing more to him than a guest, she 
would fain please him, would deck for him the 
beauty that she believed recalled her mother’s. So 
she brushed back her soft, wavy hair, and arranged 
it in thick coils around ber small head, and she put 
on @ white dress, long and flowing, open to show 
her fair throat and rounded arma, and then look- 


Juillet, in her handsome velvet dreas, her hair in,}: 


geraninms from a vase on the table, and fastened. 
them in her hair. 
But she had still time left. 
Madeline had never loved to linger over her 
toilet. 
She had not the eoquettry or vanity that makes 
the,fixing of a ribbon, the set of a bow, an all im- 
po tapic. 
es all ready, and yet it wanted half-an« 
or. about, lest she should give way 
to. sorrowful musings, she left the room, 
ing-room, but to seek the apart- 


had peinted out to her as that designed 


ced:inte.the. corridor, and was try- 
which of the turnings— 
ima he had come, 
her, and to her 
Qaptain Yorke 







pe fey fori a oom ——, was pro- 


and ncaa rc 


ito. 
He was aleady-late, 


when ‘ooking up, besa leqning 


quiekly on, 
against the wall, 
from whom he-had partea 
sworn to be hie wife, 

' ! loved still. 
He,had thought he, sher; ho had done all 
that man could do her, Yet when he saw 


her there, looking s¢ so lovely, in her 
wondrous beanty, he Wag in vain, that 
despite her per oS his plighted 

he loved Aer, _ do-80 Weeds She 


the first to recover. herself. 


bowed, and would have passed 
Saseiiannaliia tion wend aatedesendien her pae- 


Forgetfal of where he was, of where they both 
were, knowing that. any minute his betrothed or 
her mother might arrive en the acene, he yet de- 
termined on an exp 5 

He spoke, and in that bitter tone which men such 
as he only use to those who have power to move 
them deeply, he said : 

‘ This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss Darnley.” 

The cruel satire of his manner nerved her as no- 
thing else could have done. 

‘orgetting that hehad cause ta, e her, in- 
dignant perhaps that he should so eae have- be- 
lieved in her perfidy, she raised her head bravely, 
and oe firmly : : 

“Tt is-e surprise; atleast, Captain Yorke, I had 
no rT were at Belleville!” ~ 

“—— heavens!” he cried, exasperated by her 
calmuess, “ aren't’ you content with the harm. you 
have done? ign’t it enough that yeu have destroyed 
my faith in everything? that yon have made me 
unbelieving and defiant, that I have spent four 
months almost in torture, hating the present, de- 
spising the past, and with no interest in the future * 

ow that time was doing its. work, and I was ro- 
covering from my madness, must you come and 
enthrall me again, with your fair, false face?” 

“ I did not. know you were here,” 

He was silent. 

“Do you not believe me? Do you dare te doubt 
my word ?” she cried, proudly. 

“ Yos,”” he answ » “ Edo dare!” Fcan’t forget 
what has gone before! how you eried when I left. 
you, how you said you loved me, and: promised to 
marry. me, how you let me kiss you! Won are ». 
splendid actress, Miss Darnley !’’ 

“‘ And you call that acting?” : 

“Oall it-as. you will; I'am a plain, man, and.I do 
not know the delicate shades and degrees of false- 
ness! I am quite aware meant all you said 
while yon believed me seks The news that my 
uncle intended to disinherit me, quite changed me 
as well as my prospects! It was impossible to love 
@ poor man! You feared my reproaches, and you 
fled. Call your conduct as you will; Mies Darniey,. 
I know-what I thing of it!” 

‘**T did it for the best!’’ she murmured. 

“ Doubtlesa for you it has been an exsellentatroke 
of business. With your beauty. you, might do 
better! You have a clear sense of your.own attrac- 
itions!”’ 

** Will you let me pasa?”’ she cried, “‘It.is aruel, 
it is cowardly to keep me here !” 

“Te it?” he asked, in @ different.tong, “ Perhaps. 
I used not to be a coward, you may haye made me 
one. You have thrust yourself on my path, and 
for once you shall hear the truth! You are a 
woman, sO maybe you won’t often hearit You 
shall learn just.e tithe of all I haye suffered! Do 
you know that I have been. weak enough, mad 
enough to regret I discovered your falseness? that 
I repented telling yon of my loss of fortune, that 


as for snp the gi 
at Luton ,wW 
whom he had,leved, 





ing in the glass, and seeing that her tears had left 





the barrier that divided them, 


her paler than her wont, she took some bright, pink 





believing you all that was noble and true and good 


—— 
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**T asked Clare to tell you that I was sorry!” 

“Clare! She did all she could, and if I have 
not gone thoroughly to the bad, it is her doing! 
She is a true woman, and a good one! She told me 
you were sorry! Sorry for taking 2 man’s heart 
and trampling on it! Sorry for deliberate perfidy! 
I do not admire your choice of words, it is not equal 
to one of your great abilities !”’ 

She was silent, still leaning against the wall. Ste 
listened to his reproaches. 

She had ceased to defend herself, and only wished 
that someone might pass, when he would be forced 
to release her. 

‘* Do you know,” asked Gerald, “* what an honest 
woman would done in your place, supposing 
che had not the courage to brave small means ? 
though Heaven knows I would never have let you 
feel a privation. She would frankly have told her 
lover’ 80; would’ have said she could not face 
poverty, Hoe might havedeemed her weak, but he 
could net: have-thought her such an arrant coward 
as you have proved yourself! Do not be afraid, I 
have nearly finished. 1 shall not trouble your visit 
here. I leave the Hall very soon! If I hear your 
mancuvrings- have succeeded, and you are going to 
marry'a fortune, no word or sign of mine will be- 
tray your seeret {’’ 

‘*You are cruel to me!” 

‘““AmI? Perhaps I forget what is due to your 
feebleneas, 8@ you have so plainly showed me 
that in artifice you are stronger than I !” 

“If you wouldonly forgive?” 

“T cannot!” he interrapted, fiercely. ‘I cannot 
forgive you, and I can’t forget the wrong you have 
done me! How: oan I forget it when I must recall 
at every moment what you are to conquer my ad: 
miration for what’ you seem? Never fear, Miss 
Darnley, you will findricher men, far less outspoken 
than I! Yowcarry with you your strongest arga- 
ment—your beauty! No plea could! be stronger 
than your face! That faceis innocentiand true! I 
had believed it. was the indexof your mind!’’ 

He. pasecd on hastily, and she was left standing 
alone with her misery. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE TWO sIsTRRS. 


Bor the routine of everyday life must’ go on, 
happy or miserable, 

Madeline’s'very heart felt breaking, and yet’ she 
must go downstairs with a smile for Lady Frinces, 
and pleasant answers ready’ for the polite advances 
of Juilletand her mother. - 

Of her meeting: with Sir. Roland she had lost all 
thought: 

She felt like:a-hunted’ animal. 
all these weaey months that he dewpieed her, but to 
hear it from his: owm lips was a fresh pain. He 
called her ‘false‘and:cruel. . 


For his sake she had voluntarily. taker these: 


titles, yet;coming frombim they seemed to have a 


new sting. 
** Herwill know itall some day,’’ muttered Made-. 
line, as. ehe crept wearily down the.grand staircase, 


feeling.in’ her sorrow and. loneliness: so utterly out: 


of plaee among se much luxary, ‘‘ when I am dead ! 
I have not had. so,much happiness: in miy,life,; and. 
yet I shall beglad todie! It seems that I.am in 


everyone's way. There is no place for me im this: 


great bustling world !”’ 

The ladies were-all in the:drawing-room when she 
entered. 

Juillet came forward with some pretty, meaning- 
less words, just suited to the occasion. 

Lady Yorke made room for her timid guest on 
the sofa .beside herself, and Lady Frances, Made- 
line’s oné true friend among them all, smiled kindly 
on the girl, as though she liked to have her there. 
With aching: heart, Miss Dirnley took her place 
among these favoured ones of fortune, who—so she 
thonght—would never be called to suffer one of the 
mauy pangs which pierced her. 

She listened to the well-bred remarks of her 
hostess, she tried to make appropriate auswers, but 
her ‘mind and thoughts were far away. 

When Sir Roland entered, after embracing his 
— tenderly, he turned to welcome her young 

riend. 

Madeline felt none of the embarrassment she had 
expected. 

Her mother’s wild, passionate worship was ex- 
plained to her. 

She understood how even she herself had been 
second to her husband in Perarl’s love, and she 
would have given very, very much to have gained a 
place in her father’s heart. 

Strange though it may seem, she felt less lonely 
now she had seen Sir Roland 

It wae something to kuow that though she might 
never claim him as such, she had a fatuer brave and 
noble, of whom she could be proud, 


She had known’ 








The baronet was very kind toher. There was a 
charm in his mannor which made people soon feel 
at home with him. 

Madeline felt as though she hai known him for 
years, 

When Oaptain Yorke entered, all her strength 
was needed to conceal that-he was aught to her but 
a stranger. 

She was very proud, and pride helps many women 
to conceal their sorrows. 

When Sir Roland presented his kinsman to her, 
she gave buta slight inclination of her head, and 
never raised her blue eyes from the ground. Her 
composure did but confirm Gerald's opinion of her 
deceit. 

“The heartless flirt,” he muttered, ‘‘ she is in: 
eapable of real feeling.’’ 

Dinner had only been waiting for Captain Yorke. 
Soon after his coming it was annonncod. 

Sir Roland gave one arm to his mother. When 
they two were tegether she never had other sup- 


port. 

He offered.the other to Madeline, and Garald fol- 
lowed with Juillet. and her mother. 

Madeline found herself. seated between the 
baronet and hia daughter, With hor kind old friend 
opposite. 

Sae had never been surrounded by such adisplay 
of, wealth. 

The. grand old room. was furnished in massive 


oak. 

The brilliant light from the gaselier shona softly 
on the rare plate and china, the sweet hot-house 
flowers with which the table was arranged. 

Servants in livery crept noiselessiy to and fro, 
ready to anticipate every want. 

Lady Yorke smiled that triumphant smile Bel- 
gravia knew s0 well. 

Apparently sho was satisfied—happy. 

Toere was no stiffness, no constraint, at this 
dinser, 

Sir Roland had so mach totelbhis mother, Lady 
Frances, and her; grand ter had so many re 
marks to-exchange about Ksten, my lady was so 
attentiveand gracious to Miss-Darniley, that noone 
noticed that in: that: party of six, thore were two 
whose one desire was to avoideach other, and who 
seemed to have-entercd iinto a:mutual compact to 
address no single remark to each other. 

But such was the case. 

Gerald Yorke had cared. fer: Madeline: too’ well, 


He had been too deeply disappointed in her to meet. 


intance. 
own heart to care 


her on the easy footing of: 
He was not surwenough of 

to linger where she was, 
No,.be:would have no intereourse with this‘ un- 


principled coquette,” and as soon as politeness: 


would permit, he-would leave Bollevilie-Hali, to-re- 
turn te it-no more while she continued-its inmate. 

Ai word ov twoof hisxproposed.departare he had 
dropped already to: Lady Yorke,and when the ladies 
had returned te the drawiag-room, she repeated: 
them te her mother-in-law. 

“IT am very sorry,”’ was the dowager’s reply, 
spoken in’a low, confidential tone. ‘I like what I 
‘have esen of him s0 mach. Jaillet: will be very 
happy, Gertrude.” 

“T hope eo,” answered the mother, confidently. 
Phen turning to her daughter who was looking over 

hewith Miss Darnley: 

“ Juillet, you should really use your influence, 
Do you know: that’ Gerald talke of leaving us on 
Monday ?” 

‘No, mamma,” answered the girl, speaking with 
more animation than asaal, “I thought he meant 
to evay quite another week.’’ 


Madeline Darnley watened the speaker eagerly, . 


one vivid crimson spot burning in each of her pale 
che+ks. 

One would have said her life was suspended on 
Juillet’s words: 

“Ask him as a favour to me, Juillet,’ put in 
her grandmother, “I should so like to see more of 
him.” 

* Perhaps Mr. Diton is ill?’ hazarded Miss Yorke, 
who, though evidently vexed at Gerald’s departure, 
showed no intention of asking him to delay it. 

“Mr, Eiton is very well,” returned my lady. 
‘© Your father had a: letter from him this evening 
full of congratulations end good wishes for his 
future niece.” 

Juillet blashed and looked eonfased. 

Madeline bent her head down over the album, and 
hoped no one would remark her sudden paleness, 
but the heiress reeovered her embarrassment, and 
began to retarn tne leaves. 

Perhaps happiness makes people selfish. She 
noticed no change in her companion, but continued 
her explanations and information. 

“ Tnat is Mr, Elton,’’ she said presently, point- 
ine tos carte-de-visite Madeline had at once recog- 
nised, 





The elder ladies were at a little distances, ap- 
parently engrossed in a diseussion, 

Miss Darnley observed quiokly ; 

“ Captain Yorke’s uncle, is he not,?” 

‘**Yos,’’ returned Juiilet, artlessly. ‘‘ Gerald was 


left an orphan very young, and Mr. Elton has been 
quite a father to him.’’ 

**Do gou know him 2?” 

The heiress blushed again. 

These point-blank questions seemed to trouble 


er. 

“Not at all, that is, not. yet. Of course I shall 
soon—yon understand !’’ 

“I think.I understand,” said the beautiful girl, 
who had been Gerald’s first love, and who had seen 
quite enough of Mr. Elton to know him in one visit 
‘“ You mean that you are engaged to Captain Yorke, 
and as.his wife will of course make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Elton?” 

ii Yes.”’ 

“May I congratulate you? We are strangers 
yet”’—with a wistful smile—“‘ my good wishes 
cannot harm you!’’ 

“ Thank yon,” said Juillet, 

Then with a sudden impalse: 

“ Miss Darnley, I should ¢o like us to be friends, 
real friends, you know, not drawing-room aequain- 
tances! Grandmamma is very fond of you and of 
me too; that seems a sort of link between us. Will 
you be my friend ?"’ 

“T should like it: very muck, Miss Yorke, but 
you know so little about. me, and you who are ao 
happy must have a great many friends.” 

“T dou’t think. so,’ said Juillet; reflectively, 
shaking her prettycurie, ‘‘ Of course I meeta great 
many people in ‘London, and they are very pleasant. 
We take drives and talk about the play together, 
and here we have some nice neighbours, but I don’t 
think they are what I should cali real frionds 
Mamma. says lam too romantica’ 

Madeline’s heart warmed te: her, this pretty, 
trusting Juillet, who offered her friendship so 
frankly and freely: She did not hate her because 
she was to.be Gerald’s wife. It:wag not her fault 
that he had made Madeline’s sacrifice: so complete. 

Fixing her blue’ eyes: on the face of the young 
heiress, the orphan answered : 

‘“‘T should like to be your ftiend very much, and 
Twill never betray your teast, but, porhaps, when 
you know me better, you wiilsay of me as of those 
other people, that I am not whatyou:call a real 
friend ?’’ 

‘* No,” said Juillet; ‘‘Iishall never say that. I 
am a strange nature, I knowat first sight how I 
shall like a person. Wnoen I first heard you were 
coming J was very'sorry. Ndéw Iam glad.” 

‘* Why were you sorsy-?”’ 

“TI do not quite know, I did not like grand- 
mamma'scaring too mach for » sttanger, and I 
thought you might be some flattering person who 
pretended to like herand really did not. Please 
den't)be angry,” she added, quickly: ‘I did not 
know you when I thought that,” 

‘*ITam not angry, Miss Yorke, Porhaps it was 
natural that your grand mother’s strange preferenee 
for & chance acquaintance should setprise you. It 
is not surprising you should deem @ stranger un- 
worthy. of her love,’’ 

“Ido not think you unworthyinow, As soon as 
I saw you I quite understood why grandmamma 
loved you.’’ 

‘Bat you have only seen me a few. hours, Miss 
Yorke, You.can kuow nothing of mo, I might be 
very wicked—perhaps I am,’’ 

“No,” said Juiliet, firmly. ‘I always believe in 
faces, and I know you are good. Don’t think me 
silly or childish, but there are some faces I cannot 
help trusting, and yours is one. Will you trust me, 
and try to love me ?’” 

“If you wish it, willingly,’ 

** Of course I wish it. I haveso longed for a real 
friend. Do you knowI have often wished I had a 
sister ?”’ 

** And have you none ?”’ 

** No, I had once, but she died long ago, before 
papa married mamma. I am mamma's only child.” 

“She must be very fond of you?” 

 Yoa,” half uneasily. 

Then, in another tone: 

** Will you tell me how you came to know grand- 
mamma ?”’ 

“*T met her in Eston churchyard. I had lost my 
mother—she had lost her danghter. Porhaps that 
drew us nearer to each other.” 

** Grandmamma never had a daughter. 
her only child.”’ 

“ Danghter-in-law, I shonld have said. 
Sir Roland’s first wife.” 

“ An,” said Juillet, simply, ‘no one ever speaks 
of her here. Mamma would not like it.” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

‘Not at all, Iam not like mamma. 


Papa was 


I meant 


When we 
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first aame here the old servants used te tell me of 
poor’ Miss Pearl,’as they called her, but mamma 
did not like it and stopped it. I daresay you have 
heard all about her from gmnadmamma?”’ 

** Yes,”’ 

** Would you like to see her picture, it is in the 
gallery. We will go there to-morrow.” 

‘Do you sing, Miss Darnley?’ asked Lady 
Yorke, suddenly concluding the conversation she 
had been engaged in with her mother-ix-law. 

“‘ 4 little,” answered the girl, shortly, 

She felt afraid of my lady. Those glittering eyes, 
‘which seemed to read her through and through, filled 
her with a cold sense of dread. 

She could not have explained it. Nothing could 
have been kinder and more polite than my lady’s 
manger, 

Yet it had no reassuring effect on Madeline. 

“‘It would give us great pleasure to hear you,”’ 
said her hostess, “if you are not too tired. Weare 
all great musio lovers here.” 

**T’m afraid I have no music with me,’ said Made- 
line, reluctantly, 

** Juillet, will you look in the Canterbury. I 
think we are sure to have something to suit Miss 
Darnley’s voice,” 

When the gentlemen came into coffee the slight, 
white-robed figare was at the piano, aad in a rich, 
aweet voice singing in English that loveliest of all 
German songa, Schubert’s “ Adieu.” 

Madeline threw into the pathetic words her whole 
heart and soul. She felt each sound she uttered. It 
was hor adieu, her last adieu, to the dream of her 
girinood,. 

Her audience listened in perfect silence. Sir 
Roland leant against the door, unwilling to disturb 
the singer by seeking a chair. Juillet was en- 
chanted. 

Gerald Yorke stood motionless, his eyes fixed upon 
the ground, perhaps again indignant at the perbay 
of this woman, on whom so many of Heaven's 
choicest gifts had been showered. 

The last sound died away. 

on — given us ° rare ae 4 Darnley,” 
said my lady, iously, “Singing like yours is 
seldom met vith,” P ? 

‘I wish I conld sing like you,” said Juillet. 

Gerald Yorke bent down and whispered something 
in her ear, and Madeline doubted not it was a com- 
pliment—a fond assurance that she had no need of 
other talents to please him, 

Our heroine was not jealous. Not by word or 
jeed would she have sought to deprive Juillet of 
ver lover, and yet, to see them thus tegether, happy 
in each other, was wormwood to her. 


(To be Continued.) 


AMERICAN FRESH MEAT TRADE. 


As an unprofessional possessed of no practical 
waowledge of farming, but still interested in any 
movement which threatens to affect the social wel- 
fare of this country, I should like to solicit an opinion 
as to the possible or probable consequences of the new 
American fresh-meat trade, 

Weare told that preparations are now being made 
on the other side of the Atlantio for supplying Eng- 
land with beef and mutton, not in driblets merely, 
as is being now done, but on a permanent, systematic 
and enormous ecale. The experiment has succeeded ; 
aud those who tried it assert that they can convey 
the fresu meat to our ports unharmed just as well in 
summer as in winter. 

In summer the steamers may possibly make shorter 
passages, but whether the meat will continue sound 
throughout the voyage during warm weather is a 
point which rema‘ns to be proved. Settiug that 
aside, however, and admitting, as I admit, that free- 
trade is a principle which ought not to be interfered 
with, I confess to feeling very considcrable apprehen. 
sions as to the economic effects which may follow the 
unlimited introduction here of this new commodity. 

Pirst there are the butchers and the meat-salesmen ; 
these, if meat cheapens, will probably do a larger 
trade, and may therefore to some extent recoup them- 
selves for diminished profits. Their case seems not 
alarminogly serious. But how about the farmers? 
The competition for farmers is now eo great—at least 
80 some people tell us—and those who raise the pro- 
duce undersell one another so closely, that the far- 
mer just makes enough out of the capital which he 
invests in stocking his farm to maintain himself and 
family, with a very little margiao of profit. 

Farms in England tend always to increase their 
pasture and diminish their arable, owing to the low 
price of wheat and the abundant supplies poured in 
from abroad, in other words, it is out of their grazing 
that farmers make their profits, and not out of their 





But surely this American meat-trade will 
Then will the inferior 


corn. 
destroy the grazing profits. 
farms fall out of caltivation. 

Will farming rents, which are now very high, be 
reduced all round? If agricultural rents fall will 
there also be a drop in the value of land? To buy 
land in this country, as matters now stand, is to in- 
vest your capital in a safe security, but ata very 
low rate of interest. Will the interest then become 
still lower, and if so will the price of land still be 
maintained in consequence of the artificial and social 
advantages which extensive landed possessions now 
give to their owner ? 

Lastly, if farmers find their farms unprofitable and 
give them up, how about the labourers? will not 
their wages be reduced in consequence of numbers of 
them being thrown out of work? 

On the whole I incline to think that if America 
obtains the foremost place in the supply of our 
butchers’ meat the loss will fall ultimately on the 
landowners in the shape of diminished rent rolls, and 
not on the farmers or the peasantry. The land, 
however, in any case, would still retain its sporting 
value, a value which must go on augmenting as 
our wealthier classes increase and multiply, aud the 
taste for hunting, shooting, and so forth, conse- 
quently spreads. 

I should like, however, to hear what some of your 
readers, who may koe better versed in these mat- 
ters than I can pretend to be, have to say on this 
not altogether unimportant question. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


Tus presence of one who had so lately come from 
the dear girl’s sosiety, had, in spite ef all other 
overwhelming feeling, rekindled in an instant all my 
love and yearing fer their old object, which had 
never for a moment ceased or changed, but as my 
mother, even when we had been fast friends, never 
would allow me to get upon that one subject with 
her, I had been obliged to keep them bottled up to 
myself. 

There was Harrison—unfeeling as it seemed, and 
as I was conscious it was, towards my own father 
in his peril; selfish as it was, I could not help it; 
the chance of just hearing something of her frem 
anyone who had so lately been with her, was not 
to be resisted. 

I found that faithful abigail still sitting on the 


big box.” 

Whether she felt it to be her stern duty to stick 
to that post, as finding herself cast among strangers 
of a suspicious character, or whether she did not 
consider that she had as yet been officially in- 
vited to enter within by our domestics, with suffi- 
cient ceremony, I know not, but there she was 
atill sitting. 

“Harrison,’’ I began, without any preface or 
circumlocution, “for Heaven’s sake do tell me 
directly something about your young lady, Miss 
Katie. Isashe all weil again, and quite recovered 
her spiritsand beauty, after that strange and terrible 
illness she went through? Co.ne, tell mo all about 
her.” 

Harrison looked hard at me for several seconds, 
without uttering a word, and then gave one of her 
great sniffs. 

How welll remembered those abominable sniffs of 
hers, at Dresden; and how merrily poor Kstie used 
to laugh at me when I complained of that propensity, 
or used to attempt toimitate it myself. I cannot 
help suspecting that Mrs. Harrison had taken the cue 
for her behaviour towards me, from having listened 
to—no, overheard her mistress, through the wall, 
which, like many of those old Italian houses, was 
not an inch uudera foot anda half solid stone ;— 
“not the keyhole,” as I think I have already men- 
tioned, she had taken the trouble to explain with 
special emphasis. 

**Come, Mrs. Harrison,’ I said, coaxingly; ‘‘I 
thought you and I had parted special friends at any 
rate; don’t you remember how fondly you hugged 
me for being the means of restoring the dar——your 
dear young lady to life again ?”’ 

_ erpetrated another formidable sniff before she 
replied. 

* Ho! Mr. Frank, you will have much to answer 
for. Howcan you really abear to be thinking about 
anythink at this here awful season, excepts of tho 
accident of your unfortunate pa?” 

And not another word could I get out of her. She 
would only sniff at ms. Her rebuke was not unde- 
served ; she was right, no doubt, It was too awful to 
allow any other thought but that one of my poor 





father’s danger to occupy a place in my mind. I felt 
very guilty, and Fann e Re myself, while Iat the 
very tithe could only plead in self excuse—How 
could I help it ? . 

But in the meantime there was much to be done, 
what with passports, money, (the Colonel had been 
thoughtful enough to provide for that emergency, 
and had sent us letters of credit on his own bankers,) 
and but short time for doing it all. 

It was arranged that I should set out at once for 
Leghorn by that night’s train, so as to catch a steamer 
which we found would be leaving that i. the next 
morning at eight o'clock for Genea and Marseilles ; 
and I was to go on, night and day without stepping, 
to Abbeville, in hopes of finding my poor father alive. 
We clung to the hope of finding him by that time, 
perhaps, recovered, and after all not so severely in- 
jured as had at firat been supposed. ” 

My mother, it was decided, should go by Spezzia, 
and the land route to Genea, with her sister, and 
there remain with the De Lornies until she should 
receive further accounts, either by letter or telegraph, 
from me. 

Poor thing! She was quite wild to come off at 
once with me; but in the state she was in it would 
have been utterly impossible for her to have endured 
the journey to its end. That year the route over 
Mont Cenis was already reported to be stopped 
earlier than usual by the snow, and the railway in 
those days was opewed no further southwards 
Paris than to Chalens. It was all diligence work 
from Marseilles, and at that season of the year terri- 
bly rough work that was. 

The earcest and affectionate persuasions of my 
aunt, whose kindness, even in spite of her i 
treatment of myself I could not but so far appreciate, 
at length prevailed, representing, as she — o 
to my poor mother, that she would too probably 
break down, aud have to stop upon the road, and 
thus only add te the miseries and embarrassments of 
our already existing misfortunes. 

Having been through it yourself, you of course re- 
member all the bustle, and hurry, and confusion, 
which one bas to struggle through in embarking by 
small beats on board s steamer, from any of those 
Italian ports, 

It is bad enough even now-a-days, but nothing to 
what it used to be a few years ago under the Aus- 
trian regime in Italy, when there was the gauatiet 
to be run of gendarmerie, port-officials, heakh- 
officials, and all the rest of them, with your pass- 
ports and certificates te be vised and countervised, 
and all their bctherations, not to speak of legions of 
unlicensed porters howling over, and fighting for, 
every separate article of your luggage ; the exorbit- 
ance ef whose threatened demands were only 
equalled by those of the rascally boatman, into whose 
mercies they delivered you, upon whese will it 
entirely depended whether the vietims of their ex- 
tortion should, or should not, reach the steamer be- 
fore it started. 

I was in a fierce altercation with the scoundrel who 
had brought me out, with a boat full of other travel- 
lers, and had now followed me up on deck, fiercely 
demanding exactly four times the sum, which ke 
had, just before my very eyes, received with thanks 
from three Italiaa gentlemen, who had each brought 
with him a load of baggage weighing two or three 
times as much as my single, partly-packed port- 
manteau. 

I had offered him the ssme, which was rejected 
with scorn, and was in all the hubbub of resisting 
the bare-faced insult, as I felt it to be, as well to my 
sense as nationality, when I received a heavy slap on 
the back, and heard myself heartily saluted by 
name. 

Turning round, I saw my old friend De Lyons— 
Taraxacum—himself, in propria persoua. Without 
another word he took the money from my hand, and 
holdiug it out to the boatman, opened upon him a 
volley of the most awiul sounding and incompre- 
hensible jarges, in some unknown tongue. 

I don’t think it was German, and I am quite sure 
it was neither French or Italian, It sounded, per- 
haps, more than anything else, like a string of hard 
geographical names. Whatever it was, it came forth 
in such an uninterrupted torrent, accompanied by the 
most hideous grimaces and gesticulations, while his 
arms were whirling aound with the violence of a 
windmill, that the man, accepting the proffered 
money, vanished down tne side of the steamer in 
dismay. 

“Well this is of all the rum goes the chief of 
rummuas,” he cried, having achieved this signal 
victory. “ Who in life would ever have dreamt of 
falling in with you again thus unexpectedly! But 
where do you now tumble from, and what has 
brought you down to these parts of the world? But 
bless me, old fellow, you have become as thin as a 
marrow-spoon, and you don’t seem to be enjoying 
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rude health poe But, to be sure, of course you 
were most awfully ill, and nearly a case of croaker 
when you were taken away from Dresden, and I had 
heard that you had gone down southwards for your 
health; but seeing you so suddenly, droveitall out 
of my head.’”’ 

I told him that I, on my part, had, I thought, more 
right to be astonished, and certainly should never 
have thought of meeting him down there; but I 
hardly know why not. 

“Oh, as to that, you need never take the trouble 
to be astonished -at meeting me anywhere, particu- 
larly in my new live of life.’ 

“© What may that be ?”’ I asked. 

Taraxacum’s countenance assumed a most serio- 
comic expression. He looked around as if afraid of 
being overheard, drew close to me, and whispered 
mysteriously in my ear: 

“Ein Reisend, un commis-voyageur; a commer- 
cial gent, if you must have it in plain English. Yes, 
sir,’’ he went on, drawing himself up to his fuli 
height, and smiting his breast; ‘‘I who can count 
crowned heads among my ancestors, nursed in the 
lap of luxury, educated at Eton, where among the 
young lordlings and millionaires of the proudest 
aristocracy of Europe, I held my own with the best 
of them, have not been teo proud to turn my atten- 
tion and great talents to the development of com- 
merce, and beg leave in my new capacity, to present 
to you, my old and valued friend, with one of the 
cards of the much-respee‘ed firm of Weichkopf, 
Zehewaklen, and Company. But, seriously, the 
place was offered me most disinterestedly by a man 
who has always been mostcivil andkind tome. The 
salary is very fair, the trouble nxt to nothing, and 
all ny expenses paid: travelling about from one 
country te another suits me exactly: se I think you 
will agree with me that I should have been a great 
fool if I had not, as I did, put my pride in my pocket, 
and accepted the chance with shanks. 

‘You remember my Rosina at Dresden ; to be sure, 
I myself told you all about it. Well, when I say 
my Rosina, I ought, perhaps, to have rather called 
her, Rosina whe ought to have been mine, but 
through untoward circumstances became Rosina 
Weichkopf, the wife of that eminent citizen, who 
besides performing the arduous duties of chiropodist, 
or, as I think I remember telling you on a former 
occasion, of ‘ konigliche-eberhof-teicudorn-schneider ’ 
to the court at Dresden, also does a considerable 
business in gloves, Naples soap, and general perfu- 
mery ; besides the humbler branches of bijouterie. 
It was to use my natural and refined taste in the 
selection of a consignment of coral ornaments that I 
have been sent expressly all the way down: to 
Naples, from whence I am now returning, and am 
now on my way up to Paris,” 

“ After you left Dresden, 1 was, you see, a good 
deal thrown with, and became extremely intimate 
with, the worthy man Weichkopf, quite the received 
enfant de maison. I gradually got into the habit of 
dining at their plain but hospitable table, without 
even going through what would have been, indeed, 
the mere empty form of waiting for an invitation; 
and I had less compunction in finding myself on that 
footing, and thus waving all ceremony with them, 
because—though of course never meutioned in so 
many words—there was very soon established be- 
tween us a tacit system of reciprocity, of which the 
advantages by no means, if closely considered, 
wor be found preponderatiug altogether on my 
side. 

“‘ Weichkopf, you see, though a most worthy fel- 
low, is, unfortunately, in regard to his manners, ap- 
pearance, and general range of ideas, bourgeois in 
extreme. He is sadly lacking in refinement, and has 
just honest sense enough to be aware of lis deficiency. 
I think and feel sure that very soon after making 
my acquaintance, he perceived and appreciated the 
natural superiority that birth and education had 
given me, and determined by close association and 
example, to improve and raise himself if he could 
nearer to the level of his own wife; for he must from 
the very first have perceived that he was no fit 
equal or companion to Rosing. Though, of course, 
still very short of the mark, I flatter myself that he 
decidedly improved under my constant companion- 
ship and occasional friendly hints ; and having under- 
taken the task, I really became interested in its de- 
velopment, and so, although at times bored by the 
man himself, yet his dinners were good, and his 
honse comfortable ; besides, for the sake of my cld 
feeling for Rosina herself—I was not unwilling to 
sacrifice some part at least of my time for her, whose 
life, poor girl, must otherwise have been intolerable 
if left solely to the society of so vulgar and uncon- 
genial acompanion, as the husband whom her ill- 
judging parents had i:.flicted on the poor creature. 

“I was perfectly happy, aud should have gone on 





contentedly with the same state of things till the 
end of time, or, what was much the same thing, until 
I had fulfilled my object to my own satisfaction, of 
making # gentleman of the well-meaning Weich- 
kopf. 
i Bat some of his relations, jenlous, I suppose, of 
his close friendship with anyone so superior to them- 
selves, or else fearing my growing influence in his 
establishment, did their best to poison his mind 
against me, 

“There was his mother, who was particularly 
spiteful against me, and made the house so disagree- 
able, that Itold Rosina fairly that either that old 
termagant must be forbbiden the house, or I must 
cease to be expected there. 

“ Then in short there was a regular row and dis- 
turbance, and the whole house turned topsy-turv y, 
which is exactly what she delighted in doing. 

“ And so, just at that time a vacancy among the 
travellers for their business happening to occur, 
Weichkopf — not, as you may imagine, without 
some hesitation and beating about the bush—ventured 
to offer me the post. 

“T was not sorry for an excuse thus to get clear 
out of the discomfort andshindy. I wished to show 
Weichkopf himeelf that I bore no malice against him 

reonally, for it was not bis fault, 1 knew; but, 
besides that, I happened to know, through Rosina, 
that the old mother had been trying all she could to 
get the very appointment for a young scamp of « 
nephew of her own, so the plensure of selling her 
decided me, and I accepted it off-hand, and I find it 
suits me admirably. 

“ The fact is, the house which I thus honour by 
serving, have, I believe, already found ont that this, 
like in everything else—to make a good commercial 
gent, I mean, which is in plain English what I 
really am—thore is nothing like a thoroughbred one 
after all.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“ Now then, the anchor’s up, the steam is on, and 
off she goes,’’ said Taraxacum, as our vessel began 
to move slowly. ‘ Look! there’s a lark; two more 
shore boats coming off with passengers at the last 
moment. They will have a tough pull for it; see 
how the little chap is gesticulating, and the boat be- 
hind has a woman in it; and her luggage must be 
left behind her, forshe has got none. What dawd- 
ling sinners all these Italians are! Now then; go 
it, ye cripples! Which will win the race? The 
small party, though he has a portmanteau with him, 
has weight in his favour still, though it is almost 
even betting now which will reach ue first, 

“ It’s awfully lucky for them that those two cocked- 
hatted official swells have aot left for the shore yet, 
or by jingethey would have bad their race for 
nothing; now there, it’s neck and neck. Well, if 
that don’t beat Banagher out of all reckoning ? dub 
me 8 doubled-distilled Dutchman! Do you see who 
the excited little cove is? Our old friend Gorles! 
or I’m a ring-tailed Christian.”’ And so it was, 

Like a hunted rat he had clambered up to the 
deck of our steamer before the boat had scarcely 
touched her side; his luggage was heaved up after 
him, 

He had flung down some money to the boatmen, 
at which, to my surprise, they seemed for once 
satisfied, if not grateful, and in a most desperate 
hurry was evidently making for the under-deck, 
when he was pulled up short by one of the officers, 
who demanded his passport. 

The sudden change from almost terror to relief 
which his hideous little countenance exhibited was 
most remarkable when he turned and saw who it was 
who had thus seized him from behiud. His papers 
were ready and all right, and he was allowed to 
escape into the depths below—for that escape was 
his immediate object was evident enough. 

Who, then, was pursuing? I looked down over 
the side, and there in the other boat, now rocking 
below, was the grand Contessa, attempting also to 
come on board our vessel. But her way was barred 
by the officer, who was standing relentless demand- 
ing the Sigrora’s paper. Alas! they were not forth- 
coming. 

It wasin vain that with the usual noise and wild 
gesticulations of every sort of argument, entreaty, 
and persuasion—we saw her even offer gold to her 
stern opponent. He visibly wavered ; but no, it was 
done too openly. 


He shook his head with a deeply drawn sigh, and, 
as his comrade had now joined him, he ordered the 
lady's boatmen to leave their hold. Their own did 
the same, and in another minute the two boats were 
left behind tossing wildly in the swell caused by our 
revolving paddles, 





No sooner were we fairly off than Gorles, emerging 
from his hiding-place below, ran to the stern, jumped 
up upon the steerage platform, and began bowing, 
waving his hat, and kissing his hand with the mosj 
insulting burlesque of an adieu. He likewise thea 
and there performed a wild dance of defiance ant 
triumph for the express edification, or rather ex- 
asperation, of his Dido, from whom, like Pious Lueas, 
he had thus made his escape, 

You may easily imagine my disgust; my first im- 
pulse on seeing the little wretek come on board was 
to get out of the steamer as fastasI could. Tho 
very thought of having to sail in the same vessel 
almost made my heart stop short, and all my bdlool 
run the wrong way backwards through my arteries ; 
but I called to mind how essential it was to get on as 
soon as possible to my poor father, not to mention 
the fact of my passport beiog in the hands of tho 
captain, and not to be recovered until the other end 
of our passage, and my luggage already at tho 
bottom of the hold. Besides, there was no time for 
more than the actual thought, for we were then off 
and away. 

But as the little brute jumped and shouted with 
derisive laughter, I could hardly restrain the intenso 
desire I felt to catch him by his hind legs and pitcn 
him overboard, either to sink to the bottom, from 
which he should return no more to torment me, or to 
be rescued and delivered again to the arms—or claws 
—of his contessa, which, if we might judge by what 
we could see of her highly-colorred eountenance, as 
long as she remained in sight, would have been 
anything but an enviable fate. 

* Nonsense ! Now, my dear fellow,” said De Lyona, 
walking me almost by force off to the further end of 
the deck, ‘‘ why should you put yourself out one 
way or the other about him atall? ‘I'ake no notico, 
as if you did not even know be was on board. Ile 
came up in such an awful bustle ; he has not seen, or 
at least recognised, either you or meas yet : perhaps 
he won't at all. But who is the lady—do you kuow 
anything about her? She seems a deuced fine-look- 
ing woman, whoever she is,” 

** Why, don’t you remember where you and I saw 
her before ?’’ I asked, as it suddenly flashed through 
my mind that he andI had never met—for me to 
recognise him, at least—since that night in the pro- 
fessor’s rooms. ‘* You surely cannot have forgotten 
where it was; I knew her again the instant I set 
eyes upon her.” 

Taraxacum looked, or pretended to look, quite 
puzzled. 

** Why,” I went on, “ that is the identical lady who 
was shown to us as having brought your old Dresden 
friend, Professor Zankers, to grief. One would 
hardly have given himcredit for any such bonne 
fortune either.” 

“How can you know anything of the professor’s 
past history?’ he asked, looking at me very 
curiously. 

“How? Why I knew that much by the same way 
as yourself; though, perhaps, you may have learnt 
more particulars from him since: but I will take my 
oath that she is the same identical woman, now in 
that boat astern of us, who was brought up to appear 
before us by the dev——, the party, that night tho 
professor introduced us—I mean youand myself—to 
him in his own rooms; though, by the way, how w» 
managed to get there from yours is what I havo 
never, often as I have thought the matter over, yet 
been able to fathom,” 

De Lyons’ face assumed a strange, and quite me- 
lancholy expression, as totally unlike himself, 
he spoke softly and in the most earnest tones : 

‘My dear Lambard, let me entreat you never to 
allude to that evening; I have again and again re. 
proached myself with it, been wretched at the 
thoug!ts of what the consequences might have been 
and nearly were, to you—well, to us all—from my 
rashness and thoughtlessness in a!lowing, or rather 
persuading, you to submit yourself to so awful a risk. 
As you value your own happiness, and all you hold 
dear in this world, never speak of, or even to allow 
your thoughts to dwell upon, tiiat subject. I should 
never forgive myself the fearful wrong that I un- 
wittingly may have done, or the consequences of my 
own folly, It has indeed been a most fearful escape, 
and you can have no conception what arelief to my 
mind, what an intense pleasure, it has been to me, to 
meet you thus recovered and all well again. Yes; 
thank heaven, all well again.’’ 

I looked wich surpri-e at my volatile friend; this 
deep drawn sentimentality was quite a new phase in 
his character. He had seized my hand, and stood 
silent for some two or three minutes holding it 
tightly in his grasp. 

Then all of a sudden, in direct answer to my in- 
ward thoughts, for I had not uttered them, and in 
just his usual voice, he cried: 
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“ah! by Jove, he has twigged us, and: here he 
comes! but don’t let‘him eee that you mind him. 
Why condescend thus to show your antipathy ! he 
shan’t bother you: I'll tackle the little beggar my- 
‘ lf ” 


‘Holloa, Gorles! How d’ yo do, where have 
you dropped from? and who was that interesting 
iemale you had such a narrow escape from? Your 
washerwoman, I suppose; couldn’t pay your bill, so 
hau tocat for it, eh? But that was rathera dirty 
trick, too; for soapsuds must be dear in these parts, 
if one may judge from the way in which that articie 
is economised among the natives.” . 

Gorles’s maliguant eyes quite scintillated with rage 
at this familiar greeting. He had come across the 
deck swaggering towards us, through the little knots 
of passengers whom his extraordinary bebaviour had 
aisraeted round him, with a sort of triumphant grin, 
and a sneer on the angle of his turned-up nose, as if 
rather pleased with his own performance, and cou- 
scivus of baving excited a certain amount of cario- 
sity, if not of mysterious interest, among all of those 
whe had witnessed his escapo from the unksown 
lady 

There was a general laugh among some of our 
countrymen, and others who understood sufficient 
Hnglisb, at De Lyons’ impudent inquiry, which made 
tne little beggur all the more angry, and look asif 
almost ready to foam at the mouth. 

He sputtered out something about carrying such 
gross impertinence too far, and that it would be well 
ve remember that the pameand fair fame of any lady of 
the highest rank and position in good society were 
Bot to be thought lightly of. 

“ Highest rank and position,’’ answered the incorri- 
gible Taraxacum ; “ I am sure | beg her ladyship’s 
pardon, but I never should bave thougt it; ene 
wuast, I am afraid, have been desperately hard ap— 
that is, terribly in love with you—to bave chivied 
you in the way she did to the very ladder of the 
steamer. Ob, Gorles! you are a desperate Don 
Juan—you always were, you kuow.” 

By that equivocal compliment Gorles seemed some- 
what appeased, and changing to a sort of griv, 
said: 

“ You are as fond of chaff as ever, I see, De Lyons. 
I suppose you will never leave off—ab, and Lambard, 
too—Mister Lambard—l beg pardon.” (I bad eu- 
larged the eyes of wonder om him, at his thus impa- 
dontly daring to address himself to me, but he was 

atall, very slighiy abashed). “ How do you do?” 
be wenton, ‘ Are you two travelling together? I 
had no ideathat you and my friend De Lyous here 
Were even acqu«inted,” 

I bave a sortof notion that he actually offered 
his band to me, but I pretended to be very much in- 
terested in the vane, or whatever the correct nautical 
term may be for the little weathercock affair stuck on 
the top of the mainimast, so without condescending 
to lower my eyes down from that level, and only re- 
spondiog to this very pointed address with a mild 
gruut and an apology for a nod, 1 auswered shortly 
that De Lyons and I bad been turown a great deal 
together at Dresden, as he kaew very well, thougu 
it might not suit him now to remember it. 

Then turning off, 

“ De Lyeus,’’ I said, ** I shall be reaiing in the 
ealoen, if you care to join me presently.” 


(To be Continued.) 





THE SENSE OF HUMOUR. 


Consciousness of guilt, or of fatal defects, isa 
thing which people keep to themselves, shut ap in 
the most secret chamber of the heart. Confessions 
are usually made in vague general terms, and not 
even Rousseau dared publicly to state, what he 
sometimes must have felt, that his worst fault was 
being a morbid humbug. Thus it is not known 
what the sensations of a man may be when he ad- 
ruits to himself that he has no sense of humour. 
No doubt the awful suspicion of himself is first 
suggested by something from without, and grows 
verv slowly into shape. 

We see the fear of it in people who are obviously 
hurt when their neighbours enjoy a form of humour 
—Awerican humour, for instance—that is caviare 
to themselves. We may fancy a man trying himsel! 
on @ joke, a3 a person who suspects himself 
of cowardice may brave some neealess danger. 
After many experiences the dread truth is revealed 
to bim that he has not, and can never have, the in- 
stinct of fun. j 

After this it is a-melancholy study to watch his 
conduct among mirthful men, He puts on an air 
of solemn gravity and rebuke, which nides his weak 
ness, as ho fancies, or ke meanly simulates a 





simper. His difficulty.ie tobe in time with other 
laughers, and not to betray. himself by a premature 
grin, nor to look blank in the terrible presence of 
the pointof the jeke. 

No danger of his laughing out loud, hours after. 
wards, at the capital thing which he has been brood- 
ing over in mental anguish, That is the part of 
the honest fellow who has a sunse of humour as 
strong as that of any wit, but whose intellectual 
machinery works slowly, though surely. R 

The rare human beng whose conscience cenvicts 
him of the lack of this sense is only too happy when 


the general mirth is over. Sufficient for the moment | 


is the joke thereof; another may be at hand, and he 
painfully watches for a cue from his neighbours. 

The admirable ignorance of ourselves in which a 
kind nature ew us makes the anhappy case we 
have been contemplating a very rare one. Few 
indeed carry the absurd adviee of the Delphic oracle 
about self-knowledge to the extent of asking them- 
selves if they really appreciate humeur. 

Almost everyone finds that some sort of imeon- 
gruities ticklo aim, some quaint positions in life 
wake his laughter. This is enough ; this satisfies; 
and people go to their graves in bland, contented 

ce of ti ives. it there are .any 
afflicted ones whe do not recognise the lack whieh is 
often spoken of as unpardonabie, let them take 
comfort in the thoughtthat pumoar ia really almost 
the rarest of qualities. They will easily find this 
out by noticing that nearly everyone is declared .by 
one acquaintanee or another to be destitute of it. 

Humour is one of the latest predactions of qivi- 
lisation, almost the last human quality that reaches 
anything like perfection. Tue nearer we go to primi- 
tive man the less laughter do we find in him. Life 
is earnest in hia eyes; roots are searce, serpents 
and beasts of prey are thick upon the ground. 

Missionaries and other messengers of civilisation 
have tried in vain to get a laugh ont of the Weddahs 
of Ceylon. The Weddahs say, with perfeet truth 
and all unconscious of their defect, that they ao 
not sce what there is to laugh at. Beings who spend 
their lives in the middle of a thousand unseen 
dangers have no temptation to waken snakes. and 
other ill-tempered neighbours by a peal of laughter. 
It is on record that a Bed Indian chief once smiled 
at a pun, but he was a solitary exception in the 
history of his people. y 

‘To take an example from a more advanced race, 
it will be admitted that the Germans are“‘ sadly to 
seek”? in humour. They have indeed in their lan- 
guage a great number of writings which are called 
witzig, and by taking pains and thought a man may 
detect in these rudimentary germs of humour. 

German humour answers the purpose probably in 
the country of its manufacture, jast as chewing 
betel-nut or drinking some compound of mare’s 
milk or fermented jaice of roots gratifies nations 
which, like the Cyclopes, know not the gift of 
Dionysus. Simple combinations of brood and strik- 
ing incongruities satisfy some people. 

Var ancestors, if we may judge by ancient chro- 
nicies and the carefully noted asyings of jesters, 
were only beginning to have a sense of humour. 
Nota jocum Regis says'a chronicler on the margin 
of his MS., after copying out a heavy mediceval pun 
perpetrated by Richard I. The precautionof draw- 
ing special attention to the kingly joke shows that 
the monkish historian knew the readers with waom 
he had to do. 

And the tales about old court jesters show that 
the English were educated into @ sense of the ridi- 
culous by a painful training in huge, palpable puns, 
aud in practical jokes. People had to enjoy the dis- 
comfiture of a man whose hair was cut waile ne 
was asleep, before they could learn to emile at his 
defeat by a hint or a repartee. 

To take an instance more open to dispute, is there 
mucn real humour in Rabelais? are there very ma: y 
passages whion tickle the reader tike the numour uf 
Falstaff, instantly and incessantly ? If people were 
honest, they would confess that they don’t * shake ” 
much “in Rabeiais’s easy caair.” 

The jests must vory otten be looked at through 
historical spectacles, and the reaaer must frequently 
make oelieve very much. Tnis may seem to prove 
too much and to bring us te the position, not that 
true humour is a rare giftand a iate development 
of culture, but that its elements are constantly 
changing, and that the fun of one age or race may 
necessarily seem dull stuff to people diving in dif- 
ferent conditions, : 

There is macn truth in this, aad yet the fact re- 
mains that the more free and refined a seciety is, 
and the more relations of men and things it in- 
ciudes in its sphere of vision, the better and more 
permanent is its humour. 

We ure really nearer to Shakespeare and to Aris- 
tophanes than to Rabelais, wno was compelled by 
tne society he lived in to disguise and distort his 
genius, 








IMPRISONMENT IN INDIA. 


A TRAVELLER wh» is making bis notes during his. 
reeent travels after tue Durbar, speaks thus of im- 
prisonment in India: “A jail-bird ean easily be 
distinguished after the first six months, by his supe- 
rior bodily condition. On his head, may be seon 
either a kinkhab or embroidered cap, or one of Eng- 
lish flowered musiia, evriched with a border of gold 
or silver lace. Grosde Naples is coming into the 
fashion, but slowly. 

“ Qn bis back is a blanket (if hs-ohooses to carry it 
out of prison), which is renewed annually ; and he has. 
in bis hands a hapdsome set of brass plates and 
dishes, or a curiously carved books bottom, if. oa 
good terms with the ruling powers. See him at 
work: the burkuudanze is smoking his chillnm, 
while he and his friends are sound asleep, sub teg- 
mine fagi. 

** All of a sudden there is an alarm—the judge.is 
coming! Up tney all stars, and work like devils for 
ten or fifteen seconds, aud then again to their re— 

se. This is workmg ia chaine on the roads. Ta 
act, after a man ie once used to the comforts of an 
Eudian prison, there is no keeping him out!” 

—S—=——_——E—EEE 


A SIMPLE-MINDED: ALLIGATOR. 


CoNsIDERABLE comniotion was recently caused 2% 
the Brighton Aquariom by'a singular escapade by a 
young alligator, specimensin a pond im the new 
tropical reom. <A day or twosince the little pachr. 
derm, which is about two years old and about 18 
izohes in length, was missed from ite favourite 
corner. 

The atteution of the curator, Mr. Lawler, was 
directed to the matter, and noticing something un- 
usual about the jaws of one of the larger alligators, 
he had the reptile’s mouth gently prized open, upou 
which the missing tittle one waa found to be in- 
side. 

The “ baby ” was at once withdrawn tail foremost, 
and appeared to be none the worse for its adventore, 
saving @ somewhat severe abrasion just above its lefs 
hind jeg. The two alligators came from South Ame-~ 
rica, and have shared the pond in peace for six 
weeks, and from the pacific disposition of the larger 
reptile (whieh measures over five feet), it is con- 
jectured that the litle ore had of its own accord uo- 
suspectingly crawled into its open jaws. 

The authorities, considering the confidence to ba 
rather misplaced, have prevented a repetition of tne 
fate by giving the »nnocent infant separate accom. 
modation. 


RICHARD PEMBERTON; 
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THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 
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OHAPTER XXVIII. 


ELLEN gave orders to be ready by day-break the 
next morning to take them to the Hall; and then sho 
set Maad and Falconer at work getting provisioas 
together aud packing a hamper to be taken with them 
aext day, The girl and boy were delighted with the 
idea of a journey that bad all the novelty of an ai- 
venture for them, 

It turned out to bea splendid winter day. The 
ground and the trees were covered with white hoar 
frost, that sparkied in the first rays of the rising sun. 
The air was sharp and fresn, but our travellers were 
well wrapped up, and keenly enjoyed the bracing 
atmosphere. Their devious route lay along an ex- 
tremely serpentine carriage road, that in winding 
around the base of tha mountain frequently doubled 
upen itself. At lengtn after a ride of four hours they 
reached the remark«ble circle of hills that closed 
around, shutin and concraled the Hall. 

“Tt pnts me in min} of Rasselas’ ‘ Happy Valley,’ 
said E len, meditatively, 

“And it makes me tuink,” said Falconer, “of some 
impregnable castle and fortifications of the old feudal 
times, QGunostof the lion-hearted, what a place this 
would have been to hold a-ainst the enemy, I seoa 
castie now where that old hall stands, aud men-at- 
arms with spears, banvers, and battle-axes—and I 
stand npon the highest tower, see the besieging army 
outside, and kuowit cau never get in.” 

‘Ten minutes brought them to the grey, irregular 

rout of the house. Thy alighted, left the cart 
standing, and went up the steps into the long piazza, 
and Eilen took tne heavy onoch of keys from big 
Len, and unlocked the front door, and they all 
entered the central hall, How dark, damp, and 
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cousty it was. Not very cold, but more of a eellar 
temperature. Doors opened from this hall in every 
direction, Ellen tried the keys, unlocked one on the 
right-hand front, and entered a large dark parlour. 

‘* Len, do you get an armfal of brush, and Falconer, 
we must have fire here tho first thing, that is 
certain,” said Eien, ‘shivering, and drawing her 
‘cloak around her. 

Big Len went first to one of the front windows, 
which were defended by those old time shutters that 
open inside, withdrew the rusty grating bolts, folded 
them back, and let in a flood of sunshine upon the 
dark, damp room. Then he went out, and soon re- 
turned with a bundle of wood and an armful of 
etubble, and then made a fire that soon ameliorated 
‘the temperature of the apartment. 

* And now, Len, bring in the hamper from the cart 
and I will get a little dinner for these bungry child- 
ren while you go and unlock all the other rooms and 
make fires in the fireplaces.” 

And the old man went to do his mistress’s bid- 
ding, and afterwards while Ellen was preparivg the 
little meal and Big Len was opening all the doors 
and windows, and building fires in all the rooms, 
Faleoner and Sylvia ranged through the house. The 
furnitare that had been left in the House was’ mostly 
of that substantial, enduring material and work- 
manship that is not easily injared by being shut up 
in a deserted house for years. 

A little elbow grease, eld Big Len said, would 
goon brighten it up; 

The boy and girl were deeply interested in their 
researches. In the course of their peregrivations 
Sylvia opened the door of an octagon-shaped wains- 
<cotted parlour. 

The fire was already burning cheerfully on the 
hearth, andthe window shutters were folded back, 
filling the reom with sunlight. This had every 
sign of baving beene favourite sitting-reom. Over 
the fireplace, filling all the space upon the wall be- 
tween the mantel-piece and the ceiling, hung @ half 
length portrait of Mrs. Pembertomin all the joyous- 
ness of her besnty, before the touch of sorrow had 
softened and subdued it. 

There was the imperial form, the superb tarn of 
the neck and head, the clear, calm, olive cheek, the 
wealth of long, black glossy ringlets, the dark, radiant 
eyes, full of serene majesty and sweetness. The 
sunlight fell like aerowning glory upon this glorious 
head, 

I: attracted our child: it drew her with an irresis- 
tible power.. She came forward slowly with her 
eyes fixed upon the face, and stood before it, breath- 
lesa, spell-bound, . 

Falconer eame hurrying in behind her, but mode- 
rated his haste when he saw her standing so en- 
tranced, and-came quietly and stood by her side, 
looking with her upon the portrait. But she never 
moved or noticed his presence. As her eyes re- 
mained fixed upon the face she began to tremble, and 
a tide of emotion of some sort rushed ever her coun- 
tenance. 

Falconer took hold of her hand, asking cheerily: 

“ What's the matter, little sis? Does the beautiful 

icture make you feel so? Why, you are worse than 

am?” 

“Ob, I don’t know! Idon’t know!’’ said Mand, 
speaking very low, } 

“Is’s Mrs. Richard Pemberton. Oh, yes, it must 
be from the description I’ve heard of her.” 

“ Yes, itis ber, £ know,” breathed Maud, lowly, 

“Well, what is it you don’t know ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know bow I knew it was her, and 
why [love her so much, and why I feel so happy 
looking at her,” and the tears rushed to the child’s 
eyes, 

mM Ob; I ean explain that to you, sister. Of course 
you know the portrait just as I knew it, by goo: 
guessing, dnd of course you feel strange gazing at 
ber living picture, for so dol.” 

“Do you?” 

“* Why, certainly.” 

“Bat do you ever dream of her ?’’ 

“ bo no; not that I know of. What a question. 
De you?” 

‘I never dreamt of Mrs. Richard Pemberton to 
know who I was dreaming of. But, oh, that sweet 
lady there,” said Maud, gazing with abstraction on 
the beautiful faee of the portrait, 

“ Well, that sweet lady there, what about her, 
Sylvia?’’ 

‘On, I’ve dreamed of her! Ever since I remem- 
ber I have dreamed of her, just as ber face looks 
Low, so beauteous, 80 blessed—-what shall I say ? 
So like home and peace, and rest in heaven.” 

* Did you ever see a face clearly in your dreams ? 
I never did, | think you only fancy all that. 
You've dreamed of ‘beautiful ladies, of course, and 
you think they were like this one.” 





** No, no,” said Maud, slowly, as if talking to her- 
self. ** No, it was this sweet lady ; it was her. When 
I look at her so she seems alive. I feel uear to her, 
and yet far from her. As I look now I feel just as I 
feel in my dreams, 80 strange, so happy, and go sor- 
rowfulatonce. I ¢en’t tell you.” 

“ You never told me suon a dream before, so many 
dreams'as you have told me in your life.” 

“Oh, I never thought of telling; I only told you 
my strange dreams. But dreaming of the laity was 
not strange. I was used te it ever since I can re- 
member.”’ 


“IT think it was the strangest dream of ail, or 1 


should think so, only I believe it was all fancy—the 
likeness, I mean.” 

Ellen’s voice was now heard calling the boy and 
girl. and they left the room, Mand very reluetantly, 
and casting many a “ lingering look ’’ b«hind. 

In the afternoon the childYén resumed their 
amusement of waiking through the rooms and ex- 
amining the furnitare and the pietares. Mand tad 
experienced a surprise in the forenoon, and Faleorier 
was destined to receive a revelation in the afternoon. 
They had just thrown open the great door of the 
? ee gee and Falconer led tHe way up its ti 3 
Big suddenly unciesed a Windéw shuttersan 
suddenly the light blazed full ube a nobly éxécuted, 
fail length statue of Richard Pétiberton, ed¥¥ed in 
white marble. The boy was arrésted where Wéetood, 


and be remained standing with'tis arms foldéd and’ 


his éyes fiveted to that fine Work of art. Presently 
he slowly advanced and éxatifiéd the statne, but 
with miore of reverence than of curiosity. Mand 
foltowed him and came to his"#ide. He turned, iaid 
his hand upon her head, and gazed earnestly inte her 
face as he said ; : 

‘* Little sister, that is what I have been dréeamfeg 
of all my life without knowtug it. I ‘have read 
and heard of sculpture, but I mever e#W it before 
this ; and now I do see it I feel that I, too, am a 
sculptor,”’ 

Yes, both children had found a kev te their dreams, 
for both were dreamers, with this erence— 
Mand’s was a dream of memory, Paivoder’s a dream 
of prophecy. 

They slept that night in the lonely old house 
Ellen and Maud occupied a well aired, well dried 
bedroom, where a fire had been kept burning all day 
long, and Falconer a small, comfortable chamber 
adjoining. Big Len preferred to pass the night orn a 
matirass before the front parlour fire, “‘to keep 
guard,’’ he said, though over what er against whom, 
unless it might be the bats, the rats, and the owls, no 
ane could tell. } , 

Maaod and Falconer enjoyed the novelty ef their 
position very much, and, upon the whole, were very 
sorry when the bourapproached for them to leave the 
old mansion. 

Ellen remained two days and nights, during 
which she had the whole of the old house thoroughiy 
aired and dried. Andon the third day she and her 
companions had a very pleasant ride home. 

In the course of a few days waggons loaded with 
provisions reached the hall in advance of the ex- 
pected party. And in due time came the brother and 
sister. tired enough with their journey, but happy in 
finding all things prepared, as circumstances would 
permit of, for their reception. 

Wazgon loads of furniture were now constantly 
arriving at the hall. 

Great numbers of house carpenters, painters, 
peper-hangers, and upholsterers were at work, re- 
pairing and beautifying the house. 

Tne landscape gardener and his assistants were 
laying out the grounds. 

Everything by their representation looked just as 
if the ewners were preparing the place to settle 
down in for time and eternity. 

And so the month of F-bruary wore away. 

Meantime the works on the bili were progressing 
rapidly. 

Tne little Gothic church was nearly finished. It 
would certainly be ready for dedication by Easter. 
At least Mr, Ipsev said so, and of course he had a 
right to be supposed to be well informed upon the 
sulject. 

Mr. Ipsey was certainly the busiest man beyond 
all comparison in the county, and the most im- 
portant, 

His feet and eyebrows danced about from the hill 
to the cottage, in the most miracalous manner. Mr. 
Iepey was certainly gifted with ubiquity. 

And go passed the greater portion of March, 

One day Mr. Ipsey suddenly made his appearance 
at Silver Creek cottage in a state of greatest possible 
excitement and importan.e. 

His feet danced about in the most incredible 
manuer, his eyebrows performed the most astonish- 
ing feats of legerdemain, jumping up and down, ap- 


pearing and disappearing, and wricgling and twist. 
ing about with the swiftness of lightning, snd the 
gyrations of tortured leeches. 

“He has come, madam—he has come,” was his 
‘first exclamation. 

‘€ Who has come, Mr. Ipsey ?” asked Ellen, in dis- 
turbance, 

“He has reached the hall even now, madam,” 
exolaimed Mr. Ipsey, gaivavising his eyebrows. 

“ Do sit down, sir,” said lien, her uerves in- 
fected by his fidgete, 

“j s»noot, madam; I cannot stay, I only dropped 
in to teil you he bas come!” 

‘* Who has come?” 

“Richard Pemberton ?” 





OHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ WILL you rest now ? Will you rest? Will you 
let this overwrought, toil-worn brain repose a little 
while?” murmtred Auguste, softly passing her 
fingers over the great politican’s corrugated 
brow. 

It was the first evening after their arrival at 
Ooverdale Hall, and they oecupied their favourite 
waineootted sitting-room. 

The furniture of this apartment had bsen pur- 

y unchanged, and the room preserved its old- 
hioned, sober, slumbrous air. 

It was cool spring Weatnoer, and a fire was burnu- 

in the fireplace. 

iehard Pemberton sat before it in a large, 
stuffed leather chair, that might have belonged to 
the last mr 

AD ta had entered, and came softly behind, 
g over him with sweet, grave tenderness ; 
she smoothed his brow, and murmured : 

“ Will you rest now?” 

He emiled gravely, put his hand behind him, and 
drew her round to a seat by his side, but in a 
thoughtful, abstracted manner. His mind was far 
away. 

The lady sighed, and wondered what ‘‘ question ’”” 
had followed him to his heritage to cheat him of his 
rest, 

Both are changed in these six years. Augusta’s 
pale cheek is paler than ever, and her countenance 
has a calmer and profounder beauty. 

But the change that has passed over Richard 
Pemberton speaks of the fierce strife of political 
factions. 

His face is thinner and darker than before, his 
raven hair is falling off, and here and there a silver 
thread shines amid its darkness. Yet the coun- 
tenance is sadder, graver, and sterner, is also more 
majestic than ever before. 

here are very few real patriots, and their life is 
no holiday, and their life’s work no play. 

Their almost complete abnegation of social and 
domestic joys, and their disinterested devotion, ara 
a stern rebuke to the swarm of flippant egotistical 
aspirants for political power and place, whose 
highest ambition is self-giorification. 

Of such was not Richard Pemberton, for what- 
ever selfish vanity may do, it does not plough deep 
furrows in the cheek and brow, and tura & man’s 
hair grey at forty-two. 

The lady sa by hia side, with her hand clasped 
in his, watching the profound thoughtfulness of 
that noble countenance. 

Then she inquired, softly : 

“Now, what is it? The Russian Question, the 
Treasury Billi? Whatis it that has pursued you 
even to this place, and will not let you rest?” 

He paused in his thoughts, and looked at her in 
the most perplexed, amased way, and then said : 

‘Why, you are mixing up past questions and 
present questions in the most unaccountable 
manner, my love. Bills that are dead and buried, 
and bills that are scarcely born. It was the Russian 
that occupied me then, I confess. I cannot, at 
present, se6é any way through the difficulty.” 

Richard Pemberton went into a diseussion of the 
one absorbing subject that had perplexed the House 
and Cabinet for the whole of the preceding session, 
and had been left undecided at its close. 

Augusta let him talk on, in order to relieve his 
mind of its burthen, but she did not tempt him to 
dwell upon the subject by replying in ‘any other 
way than by a sympathetic attention—a pressure of 
the hand that held hers. 

Endowed with a high order of intellect, without 
many domestic ties, the childless wife of a great 
statesman, living in the very melee of political 
action, with every circumstance wituin and without 
to constitute her a female politican, Augusta con- 
scientiously excluded poiitica trom her thoughts and 
conversation, and for this reason she felt that if 
she interested herself too deeply in this subject, 





her husband would t20 often aiscuss it with her. 
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She felt that when politics entered the door, peace 
flew out of the window. 

She wished her home to be a place of forgetful- 
ness and repose te the toil-worn statesman. There 
were never any words about this. 

She never refused to discuss any political ques- 
tion with him, but with matchless tact she drew 
him away from the fatiguing subject. 

Passivug her fingers lightly through his hair, and 
her eyes unconsciously fixed upon the silvery 
threads, he saw or felt her look, and he smiled, and 
said : 

‘*No matter, love; so that yours is not grey, it 
is no matter. You are my beautiful portion, Au- 
gusta, and your beauty I have indeed wished to see 
preserved.” 

She sought his eyes, and her own filled with 
tears. 

Again he smiled. 

“Tf a grey hair offend you, love, pluck it out and 
cast it from you,” 

‘*Not for the world I would not remove one. I 
love those few grey hairs, Richard; they are ¢lo- 
quent of your life’s greatness, they are sacred.” 

“TI shall see them come with more philosophy 
than heretofore, dear,’’ he answered, smiling.’’ 

They were silent for awhile. 

He was in danger of relapsing into the Russian 
_juestion again. 

She spoke. 

** How calm it is here! whata deep peace. a pro- 

found stillness! what a contrast to the city streets. 
No rolling of carriages, no crowd, no confusion, and 
best of all, Richard, noone will ring the bell to- 
night, and take you off to some political meeting, 
to set out the whole evening and talk of our 
* foreign relations.’’ We need not close our blinds, 
for there are no street passers to peer in upon our 
seclusion. It is very refreshing, this consciousness 
of rest, freedom, and privacy. Do you not find it 
0?” 
“* Yea, yes,” sighed the ex-secretary, with a sigh 
of deep appreciation, ‘‘ I do find it so, my dearest, 
only habit is difficult to break, and I find myself 
toiling as hard to-night as if I had a new measure 
to ‘propose and defend in a Cabinet meeting to- 
morrow. But never mind, my darling, ina day or 
two this habit will be broken, and I shall be as de- 
gagé as you could desire. Where is Honoria ?” 

“She is with Aunt Letty,” replied Augusta, 
touching the bell. 

A servant answered the summons. 

“Tell Miss Pemberton that we are waiting for 
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her,”’ eaid the lady. 
entered, 

You could see ata glance that this was a model 
boarding school young lady; dress, air, and manner 
faultless and freezing. 

She was now eleven years old, but so well-grown 
as to seem thirteen. 

She was tll and slender, with a small graceful 
head, which she carried very erectly, delicate, 
regular, expressionless features, fair hair turned 
back from her forehead, and plaited ina knot behind, 
fair blue eyes, calm, and proud, and fair, trans- 
parent skin, without colour anywhere, except in the 
faint rose-tint of the lips. 

She was dreesed in white muslin, with alight-blue 
ribbon sa:h. 

And as Richard Pemberton looked at her and 
smiled, opened his arms and held them out to re- 
ceive her, one instinctively regretted that a great 
rich heart like hia should lavish the priceless trea- 
enre of its affection upon a pretty, empty chrysalis 
like her. 

She passed into his open arms without emotion or 
warmth of any sort, and received all his caresses 
with cool passiveness. 

He seemed conscious of her coldness, yet ap- 
peared to love her none the less upon that account. 
Hia very pet names for her betrayed this: ‘‘ Snow 
Maiden,” ‘‘ Frostina,’’ and so on. 

Honoria, with her thin shallow nature, could not 
sympathise with, or return his deep affection, any 
more than she could understand and appreciate the 
majesty of his character. 

Oh, she knew how to value his rank. She knew 
that he had been a Secretary of State, and she knew 
her own social value as his own daughter and 
heiress. Well had the world drilled that into the 
heart of the soi-disant Miss Pemberton. 

Yes, she knew how to vaiue the position, but not 
the man that filled it—the niche, but not the 
statue. 

And, reader, with her essentially vulgar mind, 
she had no more respect fer Richard Pemberton, 
oa self-made man, than if he had been born an 
earl. 

He drew her to him, and embraced her with the 
left arm, while with his right hand under her chin 
he lifted np the lily-whi e face, and gazed upon it 
with a smile full of affection and interest, and 
modulating his voice to the softest, sweetest key, 
he questioned her concerning her studies, tastes, 
and pursuits, smiling tenderly at her insipid 
answers. 


In a few moments Honoria 




















Truly this man was a fond lover of children, and 
his dazzled love transcendentalised this empty 
shell of a child into something very rich and 
lovely. 

To him ‘her snowy skin, fair hair and eyes, and 
small, meaningless features, seemed the very perfee- 
tion of delioate beauty. 

Her conceit seemed dignity, her insensibility, 
modesty, her insipidity, refinement, and her silli- 
ness, simplicity. 

When he asked her how she thought she should 
like the country, she replied, with a graceful, sim- 
pering toss: 

“Notat all. There was no sosicty.” 

When he inquired what she thought of this 
grand scenery, she answered: 

“It was very coarse, and littered about with 
mean, dirty-looking farms !’’ 

“ But,’’ he said, “I will take my little daughter 
out to ride, and then she will be able to see the 
glories of the heavens and the earth.” 

But she did not care about riding out in the 
country. 

“It was never worth while to dress for it even, 
because there was no one to see her, no shops, no 
carriages, no ladies and gentlemen. Nothing but 
those mean, dirty-looking cottages.’’ 

**But, my dear,” he replied, sadly, ‘‘in those 
wretched cottages there are poor people who would 
gladly be more comfortable if they could; poor men 
and women, who need work, poor little ignorant 
children, who need instruction, and the great 
reason of my coming down into this neighbourhood 
is to try and improve their condition. I will take 
my little daughter into some of those cottages, and 
then she wil! feel more sympathy for their inmates 
—her tender little heart will be touched by their 
condition !” 

But Honoria did not wish to go at all. 

‘*Weren’t there poorhouses, if le could not 
be comfortable at home.” tg 

Whether something in this conversation gave him 
the first glimpse into the shallowness and selfish- 
ness of the little belle’s heart or not, I cannot say, 
but true itis that as he kissed her tenderly, and 
put her from him, he sighed, and fell into thought. 
And the manner of the young lady, as she grace- 
fully settled her dress, and with her small head 
erect, walked across the rug, and took her seat, was 
@ piece of boarding echool perfection. 


(To be Continued) 
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THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


By the Author of “ Dan’s Treasure,” “ Clytie 
Cranbourne,” ete., ete. 
oe 
CHAPTER X. 


A KISS IN THE ROSE-BOWER, 


“T reave England to-morrow, perhaps for ever,’’ 
observed Godfrey Sloecombe, as he walked along by 
Milly’s side, ‘and I thought I would run down and 
take a last look at the dear old place. I don’t 
suppose I shall ever see it again.” 

**Going away?’’ gasped Milly, “ never coming 
back again !’”’ and the girl’s face became white, she 
staggered, and if Godfrey had not canght her, would 
have fallen, 

“‘ What is the matter?” heasked, with the be- 
wildered anxiety a man usually feels when s woman 
shows signs of fainting, “ you are not well to-day, 
you have been frightened ; rouse yourself, for heaven’s 
sake,”” 

‘*No, yes, I shall be better in a minute,” she 
gasped, and she bit her lip till the blood started 
from it, while he took off her hat and fanned her 
face as though the keen, autumnal breeze were not 
fresh enough to revive her. 

‘* Where are you going ?’’ she asked at length. 

“To New Zealand, but how ?—Why ?”’—then he 
paused and blushed. As much devoid of vanity as 
it was possible for any man to be, he could not close 
his —_ to the fact that it was his intended journey 
that had so wary +O agitated her, and the only 
natural inference to be taken from it was that she 
loved him. 

Some men would have felt flattered at the idea, 
some have felt a kind of pitying contempt for the 
girl who had thus given her , unsought, but 
Godfrey Sloecombe was above such paltry meanness. 
Love had been too rare an element in his dull, cold 
life, to be lightly regarded or throwa away. Nay, 
rather it was a divine messenger, to be entertained 
and treated with reverence and awe, like some 
angelio visitant fanning with airs from Heaven the 
earth-worn, weary soul. 

To love, and to be loved, were two different things 
to Godfrey Sloecombe. 

The first he had done so lavishly, that his whole 
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life seemed to have been shattered and blighted, and 
drained away by his all absorbing passion, while the 
idol, whom he mutely worshipped, was ignorant of 
his devotion, as an unborn babe is of light or dark- 
ness. She would never miss his love, because she 
did not know that she possessed it, while Milly 
would treasure but a tithe of it as the greatest 
blessing that Heaven or earth could bestow. 

Some such thoughts as these passed through his 
mind, and the world seemed kinder and brighter, 
more worth living in, than it had donefor many a day. 

He could not analyse his own sensations, It was 
not love that filled his heart with such a» warm 
glow, or if it were, it was as unlike the mad feelings 
which had once moved him, as the mild spring sur- 
shine is to the blazing noontide heat of the torrid 
zone, 

Nor was it pity, for pity sends no glow of happi- 
ness through the heart of the most sympathetic, 

No, with all his learning, the sensation puzzled him. 
He looked at Milly, and noticed almost for the 
first time, that she was very pretty; a pink and 
white, china blue eyes, and brown hair, kind of 
prettiness perhaps. Nothing intellectual or «esthetic 
about her; there was just something of Carrie in 
her manner and speech, which was a far away copy 
of those of Sir John Oarew’s daughter, and there 
was nothing rude or coarse about her; a lady’s 
maid is always more or less a grotesque copy of her 
mistress, and Hilda Kempson, it will be remem- 
bered, bad not been an inmate of the Court more 
than eight or ten months, whereas Milly had lived 
there four years. 

Not knowing what to say after his startling dis- 
covery, Godfrey walked on in silence ; and it was the 
girl, who, with the ready tact of her sex, was the 
first to speak. 

** Baltic seems to remember you,” she said. 

“Yes, he and I were old friends; you would 
scarcely need a protector against anyone with him 
at hand.”’ 

“ Yes, that’s why I bring him, besides I’m fond 
of him, Miss Carrie and I brought him up from a 
pup; his mother died when he was two days old, 
and we fed him with a bottle. Isn’t he a fine fellow 
now ?” 

“ Indeed he is ; but you say you bring him for pro- 
tection ; have you anyone to fear ?” 

“ No one except that man,” with a backward glance 
and shiver. 

“Thatis what I wanted to ask; why did you set 
the dog on him just now ?” 





** He threatened to shoot me ana the dog too, and 
I believe he meant to do it.’’ 

“So it seemed, but what was his motive.” 

“ I—I wouldn’t be friends with him.” 

“Oh! Ishein the habit of shooting everybody 
who won’t be friends with him ?” ‘ 

“I hope not,” laughed the girl, ‘‘ he’d have to 
shoot a good many.” 

“Then why should he show such a preference for 
shooting you?” 

Milly pouted her pretty mouth, then an expres- 
sion of anger came over her face and she said : 

* He’s a cowardly brute! I once saw him lash a 
poor dog that had offended him, though I begged 
and prayed him to spareit; I thought then the 
woman might be pitied who shonld be his wife, and 
I told him truth just now, when I said I’d lie at the 
bottom of the river rather than marry him,’’ and 
the girl’s blue eyes flashed, and her whole face was 
lighted ap with indignation. 

“ Rather a rough way of wooing; marry me or die! 
I don’t think such a style would suit me, doy , 
Milly ?” 

The girl flashed one glance at him, then her eyes 
drooped, and the celour deepened on her cheeks. 

**T don’t know,” she replied. 

* Don’t know, indeed! Imagine my presenting a 
pistol to your head, and exclaiming: ‘be my wife 
or perish,’ shouldn’t you think I had gone mad ?”’ 

“I’m afraid I should,’’ with a reluctant sigh. 

* Yes, pistols are rather out of place on such an 
occasion ; suppose I were to give hima hint or two 
on the subject ?”’ 

**Oh, pray don’t. I wouldn’t marry him for the 
world. I hope I may never see him again. I——” 
then the tears came into her blue eyes; for what can 
be more provocative of weeping, than to be teased 
by the man you love, atout another man whom you 
detest. 

‘* Now, Milly, don’t be foolish, besides, I must say 
good-bye, I suppose I shan’t see you again.” 

“Shan’t you ?” with a little sob. 

“I don’t think it is probable, I go away to-night: 
I shall be passing the Court about half-past nine, 
but I don’t intend to call, and that will be too late 
for you to be out.’” 

“T’'ll meet you, if you like,” with an effort of self- 
command at such boldness. 

“T don’t think I ought to ask you. I am going 
away. I may never see you again, and you might 
think of me and the memory would make you sad, 
when you ought to be bright and happy,’ and he 
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held out his hand to Milly as if to wish her good-bye. 

*I shall think of you all the same,”’ said the girl, 
desperately, feeling her last hope was leaving her. 
“Shall I meet you ?” 

“ Yes, in the rose garden at a quarter to ten, but 
I shall have only a few minutes to stay.” 

**I will be there.” 

A clasp of hands and they parted. 

‘Thank Heaven!” whispered the girl to herself 
with @ sensation of exquisite happiness, that was 
almost pain, “I shall mest him again, and then 


A shudder came over her, The prospect was 
black enough. Godfrey was going away. Even if 
he asked her to be his wife, which was far from 
probable, he would still go sway, and she might 
have weary years to wait before he could return or 
she go to bim. 

But she drove these forebodings away: the won- 
derful fatare.that is to bring us all things we hope 
or wish for, was beforeher. Because it is gloom 
to-day who can say the sun will not-shine brilliantly 
to-morrow ? in that expectation, confessed or un- 
avowed, we all tive; without hope in something 
brighter »nd better than we now enjoy, life would be 
intolerable, and Milly believed in her own destiny, 
had faith that it would be something different from 
the fate of those ‘around her, and she pushed aside 
the darkness determined only to see the light. 

She executed her commission at Coombe Ham, 
ebtained the lace, brought it back to Mrs. Kewp- 
son, ano in her strange and intoxicating happiness, 
she forgot all about Jacob Searle, and tle possible 


crimes that mad jealousy amd despiscd love might |.gn, 


lead him to commit. 

Eve when a badly written scrawl signed 
‘‘Sophia Searle,” asking her to come down to 
Netheroliff for a few minutes, was handed her, it 
quite failed to warn her of her danger. 

‘*Tell your mistress I shall never come to Nether- 
cliff again!” she said severely, and frowning wean- 
while. ‘Never! Do you hear? I’m not angry 
with you, Job, and here’s sixpence for you, but mind 
you say my words over again, I’ll never go to Nether- 
cliff!" 

“ Ees, miss, I'll tell missus thee ’ll never come to 
Netherclitf again, never !’’ 

* That's mght, that’s my answer,” and Milly 
shows | the grinning boy out of the kitchen, he only 
too glad to be the vearer of what seemed to him a 
Spicy message, 

“Her ’ll never come to Nethereliff, no, never, 
her said!"’ he ran into his. mistress’s presence, ex- 
claiming. 

Jacobasked his mother what the lad meant,and the 
boy repeated his mes.age with redoubled emphasis, 
after which Mrs, Searie ordered him to leave the 
room, and then explained to her son that she had 
sent to »sk Milly to come and see her, with the idea 
of removi g the impression from her mind, if she 
entertain dit, thatshe was not willing to receive her 
as a daughter 

“'Twas good of you, mother,” said her son, 
huskily ; “ but it be too late,” 

** I'd give her all Il have; I’d be her servant, if I 
could only see thee like thyself, Jacob; it sends me 
crazed to watch thee sitting so silent and gloomy, 
with such a look in thy face and eyes. There isn’t a 
woman under heave. worth it, Jacob, not one; and 
for thee who might have the piek of the country vide, 
and be a matoh for any farmer’s daughter, to break 
your spirit over a girl as is in service,” 

Bat her son interrupted her, 

“That'll do, mother. Maybe it’s her fault, maybe 
it’s mine. Thee can’t mezd matters. Thee’s best 
leave ’em alune, and don’t ’ee fash theerelf about it. 
What is to be will be,’’ and, with a strange expres- 
sion on bis usually heavy, florid face, he walked out 
of the room, and his mother he»rd him ascend to his 
own chamber. 

When he went out she did not know, but, enter- 
ing bis room at half-past nine o’cloek in the evening 
she found it empty, and what at the time struck 
heras strange was that a powder-poouh, cartridge 
and bullets were left open om the bed, as though 
her son had been oleaning and re-loadiug his fire- 
arms and forgotten te put away the things he had 
used in doing so. 

No one but herself was likely to enter the room, 
however, and she thought of leaving the things as 
sle found them, and no doubt would have done eo, 
but that a horror of gunpowder and all kiuds of 
fire-arms tempted her to put it all out of sight. 

The reader knows how that evoning was spent by 
Milly's mistress, and what fatal results followed. 
As to the girl herself, one of her anxieties was to 
get outof the mansion witaout being observed. ‘I'o 
ae by the principal entrance was out of the ques- 

ion. 

The big gate leading to the gardens, which faced 
the grand gateway, would be locked by this time, 





and the servants’ gate was far too well looked after 


for her to hope to pass through it without being seen, 
and in all probability with an esoort volunteered by 
Garston, or some of the other men servants. 

The only safe way indeed of getting out of the 
Court into the gardens unnoticed was by a window, 
and the room next to Sir John Oarew’s:study was one 
by which she could mosteasily manage her exit and 
re-entrance. 

It was the room, too, which had belonged to 
Godfrey Sloecombe, and was once hiv y. Since 
his sudden departure, however, it been 
visited, except by the housemaid and , and 


thinking of itin conneetion with bim durimg the | 


afternoon of this day she managed @o’slip in, un- 
fasten the bolts of the Freeh windowsand pice the 
furniture so that in the ‘Udtkness ‘she should not 
stumble against it, 

All this before the daylight bad Lag when 
the time drew near for ‘her rendenvews, y 
nervous, Jt seemed as ane 
her heart tightly. She™ poarcely . and, 
as minute after minute went on,‘@nd ‘the time fixed 
for the meeting drew neater, her very limes trem- 
bled with intense nervous‘excitement. 

At the last moment ‘she thought she woald not 
ge. Of what would -be*the use? Pain to Godfrey 
and hergelf, for he was\goimgaway withowta doubt, 
and she could not,. dispass#mately thinking of it, 
flatter herself with the ‘wildest hope that ‘he loved 


her. 

‘She had betrayed the fact 6f her love for him, and. 
tee might pity her ; but , if akin to léve, isnot 
true metal, and. s thinking, at the last 
trement she struggled“hard for firmness te resist the 
‘temptation of mesting ‘the man she loved, perhaps 
for the last time. 

Hai she be-n indifferent to him she would have 
conquered, her life would have been a far different 
onv and many a crime might have been left undone ; 
bot love makes a woman weak, obscures her clear 
intellect, warps or sets aside her judgment, robs her 
of her armour of pride aml dignity, and blunts all 
her weapons of attack asit weakens all her methods 
of defence. 

Milly’s resolution was not equal to the oceasion, 
temptation overcame it, so, wrapping @ black clonk 
round her, and already a few minutes late, she 
hurried downstairs, concealing her hat under her 
cloak in case she should meet anyone. 

Just before she reached Sir John Carew's study 
door, she heard the rus:le of silk so close apon her 
that to get into the room she sought was impossible 
without being observed, untess she could hide. 

Bat where? A marble pillar which supported 
that part of the corridor was near the bottom of 
the staircase, the recess behind it was in deep shadow, 
and here, her garments making no noise, she 
erouched- 

Hilda Kempson, her mistress, passed by her; she 
heard her knock at the stu..y door, repeat her’ sum- 
mons, then enter, closing the door beivind her, after 
which Milly darted from ber hidir-g ;iwce, made her 
way through the next room, and iv « few seconds 
was at the appointed spot, in the res. garden, panting. 

“I thought you were not coming,’’ said a man’s 
voice; * and was just going away, thinking you 
were wise.” 

“I’ve had such a fright!’’ said the girl, ignoring 
his observation. “I got out through the room that 
used to be yours; but just before I reached the 
door Mrs. Kempson came down the stairease and 
went into Sir Jobn’s study. I had to wait tillshe 
pasxed and I was afraid she’d hear me; but I’ve got 
away «]) right, though I’ve kept you waiting.” 

“ Does she often go to Sir Jebn's stuuy? is he 
very fond of her?” asked Godfrey Slo-eombe, sus- 
piciousty. 

“No, I don’t think SirJohn or Miss Carrie really 
like her. She does just as she likes, youknow. The 
house is big enough and nobody interferes with her. 
I heart she quarreiled with Sir John and Miss Carrie 
at dinner, and she’s had tea alone in the blue draw- 
ing-room.” 

**I remember the room. Miss Oarrie is well, I 
ppose ?”” 

“Yes, Ithink she is going to be married to Sir 
Philip Walshingham. Chowen saw them kissing 
each other to-day at Wembury Church!”’ 

Her listener started as though he had been shot: 
—~ eye the darkness hid the pallor of his 

ace. 

“IT hope she will be happy,” he said, in a eon- 
strained voice, the tone of pain in which Milly's keen 
ear Caught at once, 

‘* And you are really going away ?”’ asked the girl, 
almost tearfully. 

“ Yes, and perhaps fer ever, and there is one com- 
fort. no one will miss me.”’ 

“ Don’t say that, because if I neversee you again 
T shell otiss you.” 


} board, my 


“Shall you, really ? I never thought of such & 
thing till this morning, and I can’t quite realise it 
now; but I am very grateful for your love. Milly. 
Perhaps in time to come I shall learn to more than 
return it, for you have given me some faith in my- 
self when unconscivusly I could win the heart of 
such a good little woman as yourseif. I won’t bint 
you by any promise to wait for me, dear; but if I 
sueceed in the country I am going to.and you are 
still of the same mind, and I write and ask you to 
come to me and be my wife, will you come?” 

“Yes, if "twas ible the distance,” and she 
threw herself in his arms, and the first kiss of love 

between 


was exehanged them. 
Could they have seen eae ast distorted face, 
hidden on the other of the bower. still 
covered With a few ‘ roses, in which they were 
‘standing, their had not, perhaps, been so 
perfect. 

But heard nota sound and they also were 
silent, w the listener, ‘who rightly interpreted 
the fuil’in the convérsation, ‘suffered such agony 
as the demons who bad taken possession of bis 
soul, themselves might wonder at and pity. 

The great clock of Clovelly Court strack out 
sharply upén ‘the night‘air ten strokes, and Godfrey 
Sloecombei#tarted fromthat warm embrace and said 
reluctatitly : 

“ , dear ; a boat will be at Connor’s Cove 
to waset tess an hour, and will row me to 
the Curlew, that lies ‘in Plymonth Sound, she will 
lift ér at midnight, my possessions are all on 

new A or, One more kiss until 
we meetin New = 

‘The kiss must bave been a long one ; then Godfrey 
tookWer ‘Wy the hand; ‘“‘I will see you in at tho 
window,”’ and he walked with her to the 
sidef the house, and lifted her up the low wall, 
which she‘could have climbed alone It was their 
two fignres, loeking like one in the darkness, which 
had filled Bill Stacey’s mind with the idea of having 
seen black ghost. 

One more kiss and clasp of hands, and then Milly 
went in and bolted the window securely, making her 
way back to her own part ef the house, while God- 
frey Sloeoombe walked off rapidly in tue direction of 
the sea shore, 

Not alone, however, a dark form, like the shadow 
of death, dogged his footsteps. 

The boat from the Curlew waited in Connor’s Cove 
till it was doubtful if the sailors could return to 
their vessel béfore she sét “sail, but their tardy 
passenger never came. 

Weary of waiting they rowed back to their ship 
and-she started for New Zealand, taking ail God- 
frey’s worldly wealth with her, but leaving him, or 
what remained of him, behind. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“4 CORONER'S INQUEST.”’ 


Among these elements of crime, discord and ex- 
citenrent, Carrie Oarew, all uncenscious of th. m, 
mourned her father’s death with a aeép and genuine 
grief. 

No thought of being absohrte mistress of Clovelly 
Court entered her mind, for practreally ‘she had 
reigned supreme there #ince her earliest childhood, 
and the only cloud thathad darkened the bright sun- 
shine of her life tad been her f«ther’- strange silence 
with regard to the mother whom she could not re- 
wember to have ever seen. 

Not that she attached any idea of wrong or dis- 
grace to the memory of that mother, the very sus- 
p-cion of it ha never been hinted to her, and was 
not likely of its own aceord to enter her mind, when 
everyone she came in contact with treated her and her 
father with respect'and honour. 

Her father’s death was @ great blow to her, forshe 
loved him very dearly. 

He was the only creature she had had to love, save 
ber friends and servants, until Sir Philip Walsing- 
ham had stirred her palses,aud mado her beart throb 
with the magic power 6f lover's love. 

Bat this feeling was widely ditfereut from that she 
bore her father. 

It was new, too, and for the time seemed lost and 
submerged by the agony and grief that had swept 
over her. 

One cannot cry for ever, 

Carrie had wept till the source of her tears seemed 
dried up, and her eyes and face were swollen until 
she could searcely recognise herself, when by acci- 
dent she onee looked in the glass. 

No tears could bring: back ‘the life that bad sped 
from time to eternity on its never-to-be retraced 
journey, and, at last, from sheer exhaustion, she 
coxsed to moan, and cry, and sob, and the vitality 
of her youthfal frame and quick intellect re-agsert- 





ing itself, she began to think Of others, and the 
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necessary duties that devolved upon herself, 


“(Leave -her alone,’ Dr. Beard had said: to Mrs, 
Winstay, “‘in'two or three days she will come round, 
and then break it to her as genthy as possible about the 


inquest.” 

And the housekeeper 3 for @ eoroner’s in- 
quest was to be held on the body of the late baronet, 
to imquire into ‘the eanse of his death, and as yot, 
neither his daughter or Hilda Kempson, bis niece, 
were aware of it. 

Events were too rapid, however, fer the doctor's 
intention 6f breaking it gently to her to*be carried 


out, 

It was the morning of ‘the second day after Sir 
Jobn’sdexth,and Carrie, who had kept in strict se- 
clusion, never even quitting her reoms, was seated 
in her boudoir; pleying with rather than eating the 
breakfast with which Mrs. ‘Winstay ‘had tried to 
temptcher appetite, when the coor was unceremoni- 
ously opened, and Hilda Kempsen herself,'in her 
morning wrapper, burst into the room. 

“ Oartie, I never’ heard of such a horrible thing in 
my life! They are going to cut him open, dissect 
him! «A erowd ef vulgar ‘people leoking at, and 
talking about him, and putting it in the nowspapers 
—a Oarew of Clovelly to be treated like'that! For 
heaven’s sake.rouse yourself, and protest against it ! 
Your veice-may have rome weight. To meit seems 
a horrible thing; if it were'my father I would 
stand over his: body and ‘defy them, soonerthan he 
should be se desecrated!” 

And Hilda, as she spoke, ‘trembled with excite- 
ment, ~ ; 

‘What de-you mean?’ asked Caroline ‘Carew, 
staring at her cousin as at one dispossessed of her 


senses, 

“T mean what I say. They are going to-hold an 
inquestion the body ‘of ‘your father.” 

* Butwhy? Whoare “they? Did he notdie a 
natural desth:?’’ 

“J shouldthink so atseventy-two. But Dr. Beard 
has ‘trumped up some story, only, I believe, out of 
vexation, because Dr. Bristol was here at the ‘time 
my uncle died.” 

‘* And what does Dr. Bristol say? Of course he 
would-speak the truth.” 

‘He deesm’tsay anything, ho didn’t attend him ; 
he came tosee me. Thad fainted as I oftendo My 
nerves were ‘ina shocking ‘state. He understands 
my Constitution ad attended my poor Herb: rt before 
he died. I sent for him hours:before we knew about 
uncle He came to see him and that was all, just as 
you and IL saw him,” with a shudaer. 

“I ean’t understand it. I’ll ‘send fer Dr. Beard 
and ask whatit.all mears, He is not the man to 
do things without consideration. What could papa 
die of that was not natursl? and who could wish tq 
kill him? He never to my knowledge ‘harmed a 
living creature |” 

‘* Who, indeed? I believe it’sall rubbish. I 
remarked how unwell uncle looked at dinner that 
night, and you were both angry with me for it. He 
was an old man, remember. Besides: ths scandal of 
au inquest! I.wonder Dr. Beard ‘should dare to do 
it! You will insist upon its being given up, won’t 

ou ?”” 

“TI don’t know, Idon’t understand it. “If it isthe 
law my-insistance will do no goed, but I will send 
for the doctor. How is it we have heard nothing of 
it before ?” 

“Phat I oan’t tell you. I believe some of the ser- 
vants are at the bottom of it. Ill make a clean 
sweep of then:.”’ 

** You'll what ?’’ asked Qarrie, in .«stonishment. 

“Lsaid I’'d makea cleansweep of them if I were 
mistress of Clovelly.” 

“Oh, Latany rate am satisfied with them,” and 
she rose-and touched tho beil, 

“ Ask Mrs. Winstay to come to me,’ she said to 
the girl who answered the summons, and a few 
seconds later, the housekeeper, once her governess, 
entered the reom. 

“Take a seat, Mrs. Winstay. Hilda bas been tell- 
ing me something about an inquest, do you know 
anything about it ? 

**No, Miss Carrie, only what Dr. Beard said, that 
de wis not satisfied with the look of the master, 
and there seemed no good cause to account for his 
desth. I didn’t tell you yesterday, because it was 
no good and you were in such grief; but the keys of 
the bedroom in which Sir John lies were taken from 
ne by « magistrate’s order, and some gentlemen 
went in there and stayed an hour or more, and went 
away taking something with them, and they locked 
and sealed the door after them.” 

“What can their motive be ?’’ asked Carrie, but 
no one answered her. Then after a pxuse she said, 
“Send for Dr. Beard, I must see him ; and with a 
slight flush on her cheek, ‘ I forgot to ask, has Sir 
Philip Walsingham called ?’’ 


“Yes—he came the day after’’— with a pause, 


_glare eut on her from every ecrner of 





“and has sent over to inquire after you every day 
since,” replied theheusekesper. 

But Hilda Kempson-said-nothing, an awful terror 
had seized upen her. The coroner's inquest could 
not be evaded. 

The poison would be discoverod, there «was no 
chance ef its eseaping cetedtion, and then, the ques- 
tien would be: : 

“ Who had administered it ?” 

As the terrible chances of detection presented 
thomeelves to her mind, Hilda varned faint, and 
sickand giddy. 

**IT weuld never allow such a desecration if he 
were my father,” she said as she left the reom, 
anxious to hide her face from all curious eyes. 

‘A eoroner’s inquest,” she.murmured, when she 
found herself alone, “ ean they trace it tome? I cen’t 
believe it is poasible, but I must be careful. I shall 
net beable te assert my claim to Clovelly as soon as 
LTexpected. I must get it indirectly if I can, but 1 
must wait as well as work; they say, ‘(murder will 
out,’’ but I don’t believe it, I have proved the con- 
trary ; surely I shall not fail now when the prise is 
almest within my grasp.” 

But for all this ahe was nervous, anxious and fear- 
ful; it was easy enough to rob anether human being 
of life, but'to put her own neek in jeopartiy Struck 
her with a feeling of remorse and terror, such as no 
suffering on the part.of others could have excited, 

The disgrace, the shame, the agony of a public and 
violent death ! She pictured it all, the grim prison 
walls, the sele.n leoking faeces ef the gevernor !and 
sheriff and chaplain ; the horrible bang an who had 
seat on their longand premature journey so many 
sinfal wretches who had stained their souls with 
the crime of murder. 

Bat no, she vowed she would never come to that, 
she would take her own life if need be and she 


» mainst. 


She was a coward at heart, however, and she sat 
trembling and shivering before a bright fire, the 
rolling eyes of her dead unocle,.asshe thought ‘stro 
had seen them the last time in his study, seeming to 
the room. 

It was some two or three hours later hefore Dr. 
Beard-came to see Carrie, in reply to her messuge, 
and when he did so his face was setand stern and be 
was unusually silent, answering her questions in the 
fewest words possible. 

‘* Yeusay you are convinced my father did not 
die a watura) death ?’’ she asks in horror, 

‘* I did say so, but it ia premature to diseusany- 
thing, the inquest will take place torvorrow. Lvery- 
one must. sympathise with you, but.if your father 
has been murdered you would not like the guilty 
person to go unpunished ?” 

* Ocrtainly not,’’ was the firm reply, “and yet I 
cannot imagine who c.n have had a motive for 
inj ning my dear father.”’ 

Dr. Beard shook his head, “ We can all think,’’ 
he. observed slowly, ‘* but the lesa any of us say wpon 
the subject at present the better. What | would 
‘beg of you now is to exereise calmness and fortitude. 
Respect for your father’s memory, ravher than grief 
for his loss, should sustain all who leved him. I 
will see you to-morrow; good-bye,” and the doctor 
left her. 

“ Respect for my father’s memory,’’ repeated the 
girl to herself, when left alone. “ What ean .he 
wean? Hecsnnot suppose that papa took his own 
life; there was ne cause for it ; beads, hve would not 
be such a coward,” and her eyes flashed. ‘‘ The last 
of the Carews of Clovelly toend his own life! I 
would not believe it if my father were te come baék 
from the dead to tell me he bad done so,’’ and she 
walked about the darkened room, her natural energy 
of character aroused by the bare suggestion of dis- 
grace being att»ched to the memory of the parent sie 
loved so dearly, and to the ancient name of which she 
was so proud. 

She was interrupted in her indignant reverie by 
the entrance of Mrs. Winstay 

**T’ve put off troubling you as long as I-ean, but I 
must talk with you fora few minutes, if you please, 
Mies QUarrie, sbout your mourning and that of the 
servants. I’ve ordered everything, and it only wants 
your approval ; we shall ail be called to-morrow, I 
expect, and it will only be right and proper for us all 
to be dressed in black.” 

** All ‘be called.” repeated Carrie, ‘ What ean 
we say? Isaw and heard nothing unusual, and as 


‘fer poor papa killing himself, 1 no mere believe it 


than I do that you er I woulu do it, Mrs. Winstay.” 

“Nor do I, Miss Oarrie.”” 

“Then what do you think? Dr, Beard says ‘we 
must not talk; but I am bewil ered. I can trust 
you, Winstay dear. What do you think of it? 
Tell me.” 

“T think it is murder, Miss Carrie; but don’t say 
a word; we shall know more to-morrow; but do 
keep your courage up, and don’t give way to.crying, 








and you must have a black dress with crape.” 

But Carrie: paid no heed to the latter part of the 
sentence. 

‘»Murder.”’ «she repeated ; but who could have 
done it?” 

Lirs. Winstay shrugged her shoulders, and looked 
into the eyes of Carrie Oarew with an expression 
that made the young lady-start. 

But she asked no-further questions. The same 
suspicion was in tue. mindof both, but each found it 
too terrible ior utterance. 


(To be Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 








Danowr FROM Ozonz.—Dr. H. Carrington Bolton, 
of the Cviumbia Senool ef Mines, recently exhibited 
some experinients at a meeting of the New York 
Academy of -Seences, going to prove the danwer 
whichmiht easily arise from a tov free evolution cf 
esove. lie showed that eulphuretted bydrogen is 
immediately i flamed by contact with this gas with- 
out the aid of heat. ‘Even ammonia causes‘an «p- 
pearance of flame, but the gas does net continue 
to burn, Ordinary iliumipeting gas can be kindied 
by being brougut in coniact with ozone, and .pie- 
ric acid guppowder is immediately exploded by it. 
These experiments indicate that ezone must be 
woked upon as extra hazardous. 

THE new rudder invented by Rear-Adniral Sir J. 
Commereil having been-guccessful in the various 
expermnonis Wiieb have been made with it, it iy 
understood that the two new ships building and 
fitting at Chatham, the Téméraire aud the Euryalus, 
will both bo ditties with it, and that it will be gone- 
rally adopted thronguout the navy. 

Tne Marquis Ceonyagham has parted with his 
historical bwreau, iulaid with celebrated Sevres 
plaques, for the sum of £20,000; £16,000 was offered 
Be resi de Kuthscnild, butit was eventually bougat 
for £20,000 by some fereigu connoisseur. ‘The 
bureau was a preseut from George III to his lerd- 
ship’s grandmotver (uée Miss Denison), and is 
Gensidered unique.and priceless, 

JAPAN is coming out iu rivalry-with Manchester. 
All the world seems bent on contesting the forwer 
suptemacy of Manchester in the manufacture | of 
cotton gouds. America, not content with producing 
sufficient cottou cloths for her own wants, is begin- 


‘ping to export largely to thia couatry; India bas 


receutly wade considerable progress in developiu. 
the industry; China is reported to be following iu 
the same path ; and now we find Japan added to 
the list of rivals. A cotton-weaving factory, whivh 
was establisued sume years ago at Kagoshima by 
the Privee of Satsuma, bas proved a decided suc- 
eves. At first its operations ended in conspicauus 
failure, owing to the ambition of its managementto 
produce grey shirtings of equal texture and weigut 
to the manufactures ot Manchester. 

Tue plans for the proposed Model City of Health 
are bow com) lete, and will shortly be submitted to 
the public. The site selected is about two miles 
west of Wes: Wortinng, and near to Goring and 
Arundel, It is calied Geurtlands, and comprises over 
800 acres, with a mile freatage to.the sea. Ae far 
as practicable all Dr. Kichardeen’s ideas will be 
attempted to be earried out by Mr, Frank Twiek, 
architect, who Las designed a city of gardens, with 
protected bathing place, esplanade, pier, &o. 

THE Farmers’ Company have offered a prize ef 
the freedom of the company, a gold medal, and £20 
for the. best essay un the treatment in health and 
disease of horses euployed for drawing vehicles in 
Louden. ‘{'ne competition is limited to members of 
the College of Veterinary Surgeons, 

Masor Beaumont, of the Royal Engineers, has, 
it is said, devised an atmospheric locomotive, which 
is found to work weil at Woolwich Arsenal. Tho 
reservoirs for the eon pressed air are cylinders about 
6 festin length. by 5 inches in diameter—a method 
which enables the speed to be kept up for a consider- 
able time. ‘he air locomotive tias a suitable field 
in places where an ordinary fire-driven engine would 
be dangerous; but, of course, the air cannet be com- 
pressed without exvending more power than is sub- 
sequently Obtained from it, 

TuE engineers belouging to the City ef Paris, and 
who were sent to Louden to study the system of un- 
derground railways, have made a report upon their 
visit, and submitted a plan for Paris underground 
railways, which ig vow betore the Municipal Council 
and will be, it 1s said, adopted. According to this 
plan, two great lnes starting from the east of Paris 
—one from the Vincenues Station, the other from the 
Orleaus Station, guiug west, will be constructed. 
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The first will go along the canal, pass by the Place 
Du Chateau-d’Ean, the Central Markets, ths Palais 
Royal, the Bourse, the station of the Chemin de Fer 
de l'Ouest, and Batignolles. The second will follow 
the left bank of the river and pass through the Fan- 
bourg St. Germain. Branches will connect these 
roads in such a manner as to sérve the whole city. 

Ir is proposed in Germany to make wall-paper 
which will adapt itself to the degree of illumination 
of the room, becoming darker as the room is more lit 
ap, and vice versa. The“ Papier Zeitung ’’ euggests 
to this end paper printed or coated with oxalate of 
copper, which acts in the manner above described. 
It is believed that very curious and novel effects of 
colour and shade may in this way be produced on wall 
papers, and possibly on other materials, including 
those persons who have delicate constitutions. 

AMERICA, having an eclipse of her own, is going 
to invite distinguished men of science from all parts 
of the world to witness the total eclipse of the 
ean which takes place in July of next year. About 
the best station for observation will be a point 
close te the line of the Union Pacific Railway, 
in the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains, 
and ‘“‘totality’’ will last for three and a half 
minutes, whereas the last total eclipse lasted for 
only two anda half minutes. The fun will begin 
after, 


—_ 
A NATIONAL BENEFACTOR. 





By the death of Mr. William Smith it is happily 
dizcovered that the national collections, both of Eng- 
land and Ireland, come in for further boons. ‘I'he 
art authorities at Dublin have just been in town, 
selecting from the portfolios of the famous old col- 
lector and dealer many admirable illustrations of the 
rise and progress of English water-colour art—re- 
presentations of De Wint, Copley, Fielding, Varley ; 
in fact, all the great men of the last generation, ex- 
cept Turner himself. 

hus the publio will have good cause to remember 
William Smith, already deserving of a place in its 
memory through earlier gifte to Kensington; while 
coteries of connoisseurs have now perbaps more than 
ever reason to regret the honourable old dealer, one 
ef two brothers who, in the back parlour behind 
their print-shop, for some years led the taste of col- 
lectors, and told rich men on sufficient data what 
prints and water-colours it was well to admire as 
well as to buy. 

William Smith was a dealer of a type now almost 
wholly in the past. Heand his brother determined 
to have small profits and quick sales. They bought 
with accurate knowledge. Half the fine things for 
sale passed through their hands, and in a few years 
they made an honest fortune. Of the things that 
they collected after their retirement most have now, 
either by gift or bequest, become the property of one 
or other public museum. 





NOMENCLATURE OF THE STARS, 





In @ recent number of ‘La Nature,’ M. Flamma.- 
rion gives an account of @ curious attempt made in 
1661, to Christianise the nomenclature of the starry 
heavens, the old Pagan names being regarded as re- 
pugnant to Christian sentiment, and even to common 
sense. 

Two large plates represent the heavens with Chris- 
tian constellations in place of Pagan. The old divi- 
nities of fantastic animals are replaced by apostles, 
saints, popes, martyrs, sacred personages of the Old 
and New Testament, &c. In the planetary system 
the sun is named the Christ ; the moon, the Virgin 
Mary ; Saturn, Adam (the ancient father who contains 
allin his orbit); Jupiter, Moses (the Jupiter of the 
people of God and the holy cause); Mars, Joshua; 
Venus, John the Baptist (who was “ the matutinal 
star of Jesus, the precursor of the sun’); Mercury, 
Elias (who was raised to the sky in a chariot of fire, 
then placed with Moses in the scene of the transfigu- 
ration, eto, 

_ The scheme was espegially supported by the dis- 
ciples of Loyola, who used every effort to make it 
succeed; and M. Flammarion thinks it would have 
succeeded if it had appeared before the sixteenth 
century. Coming after the immortal date of 1543 
(death of Copernicus) it was too late. M. Flamma- 
rion considers there is no kerious reason for modifying 
the names of the constellations and the planets, 
They have an important historical value. They 
contain in this etymology the first impressions 
felt by the human soul isolated in contact with 


THE FLOODS, 


Accorp1neé to Lord Lucan, who as an old resident 
on the banks of the Thames, is entitled to be regarded 
as an authority, the present floods in the Thames 
Valley are as nothing compared with those of the 
good old times. In 1812, for example, people went 
regularly to church in boats; and Lord Lucan re- 
collects that his father once sent a letter from Houn- 
slow to Laleham, a distance of some miles, and the 
horse carrying the messenger had to swim all the 





way. 

In 1809 and 1821 equally heavy floods prevailed. 
The noble earl and many of the riparian authorities 
of the reaches of the Thames between Oxford and 
Windsor are piqued at what they consider the mis- 
mangement of the superior controlling power of the 
Thames Conservaney Board; and at an infinential 
meeting presided over by his lordship at the Cannon- 
street Hotel it was resolved to form an association 
to watch the action of the Conservancy, to be called 
“The Thames Valley Floods Prevention Associa- 
tion.”” 





THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 


—_———— 
CHAPTER LX. 


Lory Trecaron, as he counterfeited sleep, pos 
sessed with a cold horror at Maya’s proceedings, 
knew, and Maya knew, that it was intended that he 
should take the strengthening draught that night. 
And by her leoks and stealth, her evil triumph, he 
knew that she had mingled poison in his cup, and 
that she meant to kill him. 

The girl came back to the bedside, and laid her 
hand caressingly u his head. 

“Papa,” she called, softly, for the third time. 
‘Are you still asleep, dear? Can’t you take your 
medicine?” 

Not a muscle nor a feature of Lord Tregaron’s 
face changed or quiverd. 

“* How ently he sleeps !’’ muttered Maya, “and 
yet he has not taken his sleeping-powder. Edwards 
gives him that and his strengthening draught 
together. He will take both directly.” 

She moved from the bedside towards the door, 
and hor silken robe rustled, and to the earl’s tor- 
tured senses it seemed like the gliding of some 
venomous snake, 

He waited antil his sharpened hearing caught the 
sound of the closing of her own door, and then he 
sprang up in his bed and rang a peal that startled 
the servants’ hall and brought his valet bounding up 
the stairs to his presence. 

Edwards found him lying on his pillow ex- 
hausted, ghastly, with eyes that blazed like coals, 

“ Lock up that strengthening draught in yonder 
cabinet, and bring me the key,” Edwards,’’ com- 
manded the earl, in a voice the man scarcely recog- 
nised, 

The order was wonderingly obeyed. 

** Now send for the Lostwithiel doctor,” said Lord 
Tregaron. 

The valet obeyed. The earl sank back. despairing, 
horror-stricken. 

‘*I must know beyond all doubt if that is poison.”’ 
he thought. ‘* Perhaps my illness is caused by simi- 
lar poison. No one else must ever know whose hand 
administered it. To think that she could seek my 
death—my own child—the daughter of my sainted 
Agnes! Better I had died than discover the truth.’ 


* * * * * 


Mrs, Elliot slept profoundly throughout the night 
following the escape of her faithful old servant, 
Rannelve, thanks to the dose of morphine adminis- 
tered to her by her enomy. She awakened at an 
early hour of the morning, as the little clock upon 
the mantelpiece was striking the hour of five. er 
sleep had strengthened her nerves and her courage, 
and expecting an early visit from Mr. Bathurst, she 
arose and dressed herself. 

Her toilet was scarcely completed before the key 
rattled in the lock, and the door was pushed open by 
Bathurst’s valet. He knocked, as he saw she had 
arisen, and she bade him enter. He came in, bear- 
ing a newly-filled lamp to replace the one that had 
burned in her room all night, and bringing alsoa 
tray, upon which was a steaming breakfast. 

The valet had a moody and apprebensive look. He 
did not ess his master’s cool audacity. He was 
a coward, as well as a villain, and Rannelee’s escape 





seemed to him forbode prompt punishment to him- 
self for his share in persecuting Mrs. Elliot and her 
servant. He was nervous and uneasy, and the pri- 
soner saw that he was so. 

He set down his tray and lamp upon the table 





nature, 


near the door. 





“Where is Mr. Bathurst ?’’ inquired the lady. 
‘He is out looking for the Hindoo, madam,” 
answered the man, respectfully. ‘‘I was ont till 
after midnight, and the master then bade me 
ay, and keep guard while he went out to look for 
r.” 


“Tf he had found her he would have been back by 
this time,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Elliot, ‘Thank heaven, 
she has escaped him !” 

The man started. 

‘Did she not desert you, madam?” he asked. 
‘* Did you connive at her eseape ?” 

‘** Sho is safe,” answered Mrs. Elliot; “ of that I 
am sure, and I may own that I planned her escape. 
Mr. Bathurst may beat this moment in custody, and 
the police may be hastening to my relief.” 

The valet’s uneasinese increased. 

Bathurst bad told him that the lady was his in- 
sane wife, but by dint of listening at the keyhole 
during the interviews between his master and the 
pevenen, he had arrived at avery correct compre- 

ension of the state of affairs between them. 

Mrs. Elliot saw the impression her words had 
made, and her fair face flushed as she continued: 

“You may bave thought me friendless, but my 
late husbaad, Captain Elliet, wasa kinsman of the 
noble Earl of Tregaron. And Rannelee has gone to 
the earl, who will befriend me for the sake of the 
name I bear. I presume she has already reached 
Belle Isle. I presume, too, that the earl has tele- 
gtaphod to the Lendon — or that he will 
Fm ay ! do so, and I shall be rescued. It is teo late 

or Mr. Bathurst to remove me toa new hiding-place. 
My deliverance is at hand!’’ 

She spoke with an earnest conviction that vastly 
troubled her visitor. 

“If you have a great lord for your connection, 
ma’am,” he said, “ and if the Hindoo woman finds 
him, it will be all up with ths master. Perhaps 
he’s dug out already and left me to bear the brant 


of the discovery. If I thought so, I'd set you 
free myself this instant, danged if I wouldn’t, 
ma’am !’ 

The Iady’s heart gave a wild lea: 


“ Oh, let me go!’’ she exeliimed. * Set me free, 
and you shall be rewarded. My husband possessed 
property and a share of it willcoms tome. I will 
protect yeu from prosecution and give you a hundred 
pounds in money—I can safely promise that—if you 
will take me to Belle Isle this very day!” 

The man hesitated, considering the project. 
Bathurst had not been too liberal with him, fearing 
to excite his suspicions as to the truth of his story, 
and the sum mentioned by Mrs. Elliot appeared to 
the valet a fortune: 

He believed that his master, if not already in 
trouble, soon would be. And he knew that he was 
liable to punishment for what he had done, 

“ Will you take your oath, ma’am, that I shall go 
free and cuheomed, if I does as you say ?’’ he asked. 

‘I swear it, by my hopes of heaven!’’ 

** And you'll take your oath that you'll give mo a 
hundred pounds for Relping you off, ma’am ?’’ 

“IT swear thatalso! You shall not be harmed, and 
I shall for ever bless you for sparing me even ons 
hour of this hateful imprisonment!’’ 

“Then I’lldo it! Eat your breakfast-——” 

But Mrs. Elliot could not eat. .Langhing and 
crying together, she ran for her bonnet and wrap 
and put them on, entreating the man to take her to 
the railway station immediately. 

She hed had a little money in her pocket which 
Rannelee had insisted upon her retaining, and she 
pressed this into the man’s hand, telling him that it 
was for the purchase of the railway tickets. 

Not giving him time to change his mind, she hur- 
ried him down the stairs and out into the street. 

** To the station,” she said. “ Oh! let us hasten.” 

“You are not able to walk so far, [’ll get a cab 
in the next street,” said the man, ‘“‘If you'll take 
my arm and let me support you, ma’am, you’ll be 
likely to keep what little strength you have got 
longer.” 

Mrs. Elliot accepted his assistance, and was 
helped to the next street, where a cab was for- 
tunately found; they entered it, hastening to the 
station, 

Upon entering the waiting room, they beheld Ran- 
nelee, beaten, bruised, and disfigured, seated in 
corner—the picture of despair. 

At sight of her mistress she uttered a shriek and 
came flying forward, wild, excited, incredulous. The 
two were clapsed in a wild embrace. 

It was well perhaps that there were no other per- 
sons in the waiting roem, else the sanity of both 
women might well have been doubted, 

Rannelee, with sobs and laughter, explained how 
a@ policeman had rescued. her and taken her to a 
station, where she had been cared for, 

Her persecutors having made their escape, she had 





not been detained after recovery. 
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“ And my belt ef money is safe!” she whispered. 
‘* T’ve eight hundred pounds, missy !” 

“I have promised ono hundred pounds to this 
man, Rannelee, for helping me. Give it to him and 
let him go!’ said Mrs, Elliot. “I can repay you 
later.’’ 

The Hindoo woman retired to an inner room, pre- 
sently returning with the amount of the reward in 
Bank of England notes. 

She gave them to her mistress, who handed them 
to Bathurst’s valet. 

He took them, looked them over for some mark, 
and exclaimed : 

‘I should have preferred gold, but I knowa place 
where I can change these for gold and lose nothing 
by the exchange. If you stop the notes, I’!1 put the 
master on your track; so forewarned, ma’am, is fore- 
armed! And as you won’tneed me, I’ll go back and 
se if the master has turned up. He’s not in trouble, 
and there’s no fear ef police, I see, since the heathen 
has turned up,’’ 

He departed abruptly, leaving mistress and ser- 
vant tog: ther. 

“Shall you ge on to Belle Isle, missy?’ asked 
a ig when they had again exchanged congratu- 

ations. 

“Yes. Lord Tregaron may advise me, and find a 
secure home fer me. And he may be able to restore 
tome a share-of my husband's property. I am afraid 
to remain in London longer.” 

Mrs. Elliot and her servant obtained coffee and 
some slight solid refreshment im the station, and 
waited with impatience for the train to be made 
up. 

At seven o’clock, at the very moment when Mr, 
Bathurst. after a weary night’s search, dragged him- 
self back heavily to his dwelling, Mrs. Elliot and 
Rannelee, seated in a first-class compartment of the 
a went steaming on their way to Corn 
wall. 

We need not detail their journey, nor attempt to 
describe their joy and rapture in their recovered 
freedom. When they alighted at Lostwithiel, the 
proceeded te the principa) inn and were served wi 
an excellent dinner. Mrs. Elliot inquired, with 
sudden misgiving, if Lord Tregaron were at Belle Isie, 
and was told that be was there, and that he had been 
very ill of paralysis, but was now better. 

“It is scarcely an appropriate time for a visit to 
him, Rannelee, but I cannot, dare not wait!” said 
Mrs. Elliot. “ Bathurst may come after us, and, if 
I remain here until morning, I am sure to fall into 
his hands. We must go on te Belle Isle to-night!” 

She made as careful a toilet as was possible. Hor 
dress was thoroughly brushed, and Rannelee went 
out and procured some lace, which she sewed inta 
the neck and sleeves of her lady’s gown. She bought 
gloves, also, and Mrs. Elliot was ready, a fly was 
procured, and at about seven o’elock they set out for 
Belle Isle. 

Meanwhile, how were affairs at the castle? 

The body of Mrs. Biggs had been found in the 
high road in the early morning of that day by a 
park labourer. 

An sg had been held, and a verdict had been 
rendered that the woman had been murdered by 
some person unknown. The body was still lying at 
the Tregaron inn. and the little village was the 
scene of great excitement, speculations in regard to 
os murderer and the motive for the crime being 


e. 

Some breath of the great excitement had pene- 
trated to the earl’s chamber, but he was too pre-oc- 
eupied to pay much attention to it. 

His physician had made an analysis of the strength- 
ening draught and pronounced it poisoned. Actin 
upon the theory that his lordship’s paralysis had 
been caused by the action of a previous dose of the 
same poison, he had administered a corrective and 
antidotal medicine, and Lord Tregaron had taken 
an immediate and great step toward perfect re- 
covery. 

_Maya had expected to be greeted with the tidings 
o° the earl’s death that morning. Instead of that 
she discovered that he still lived, but what was his 
actual condition she could, not asvertain, He ad- 
mitted no one to his chamber throughout that day, 
not even Sinda or Armand Elliot, and Maya believed 
that he was dying. 

How that awful day passed to her we cannot 
describe. 


_ Her maid brought her the report of the coroner's 
Jury in the case of Mrs. Biggs, and all the gossip 
current in the castle, and she listened for a summons 
to Lord Tregaron’s chamber, and- the announcement 
of his death, and the hours dragged away, and she 
grew haggard and careworn and full of terrors. 

Yet an appearance of innocence must be kept up, 
and she dressed as usual for dinner, putting on the 
robe she had worn on the previous day. 











Her toilet completed,,she descended to her dinner. | bloom that bad made up her prettiness had been 


When she had finished the meal, unable to bear 
suspense longer, she went to Lord Tregaron’s door 
and knocked softly upon it. 

Edwards opened the door to her. 

** How is papa?’ asked Maya,inawhbisper. “Is 
he—dead ?” 

The valet flung open the door wide, and Maya saw 
the earl, fully dressed, seated before the fire. She 
grew pallid, starting back in amazement and horror. 

“Come in, Maya,” said the earl, cheerfully. 
** You may stand outside, Edwards.” 

Mays tottered in, her heart throbbing, her veins 
choking with the blood that suddenly grew stag- 
nant, her eyes showing a sudden terror and despera- 
tion. ‘ 

“You are surprised to find me so well?” asked 
the earl. **Nodoubt. You will not be when I tell 
you that I was awake last night—that Isaw you 
poison my medicine——”’ 

The girl uttered a low, shivering cry that was like 
a wail. 

* T have no reproaches to utter,’’ said Lord Tre- 
garon, sternly and sorrowfully. ‘ Youare what you 
are! With all your faults, you are, unfortunately 
for me, my child, and Icannot disown you. But you 
cannot remain here longer. I have written to Mr. 
Sharp, who will arrive here to-morrow evening, I 
hope, or the next morning, and take you away toa 
French convent school— —’’ 

‘*T will not go !”’ cried the girl, violently. 

** You will have to go——” 

“IT won’t! I’m married! I became Wolsey 
Bathurst's wife in Calcutta!” exclaimed Maya. You 
can give me Longmead by deed of gift and I'll go there 


‘* Married! You were deceitful from the first! 
Married! _Beitso, Maya. Go with your husband. 
You shall have Longmead, and you must rid me 
of your presenee for ever. You are a bad, bold 
seers how one like you could have sprung 

rem—— 

Another krock sounded on the door,and Edwards 
appeared, with a countenance indicative of consider- 
able suppressed excitement. 

**I beg your pardon, my lord,’’he said, but there’s 
a lady come in acab who wishes to see you. She 
says she is a distant connection by marriage of your- 
self, my lord, and her name is Mrs. Elliot.’ 

“T cannot see her now, Edwards. Tell her so, and 
let her be shown toa room.” 

“If you please, my lord, she seems frightened, and 
said she could not wait till morning, and that it was 
a matter of life and death to her. -She fears that she 
is pursued ——” 

“Let her come in!” said the earl, wearily. “It is 
lanatie, perhaps. You had better wait at the 


oor, 

Edwards withdrew. Maya sank down upon a 
couch, absolutely without strength to depart, 

The door swung open and Mrs. Elliot came in. 
The candles were lighted. The lady beheld the earl 
who had risen to receive her—a grand and stately 
figure, with a noble countenance, intensely stern and 
sorrowful, 

The earl looked upon a slender, straight figure, 
instinct with queenly majesty, a face beautiful 
as the sweet summer time, sad, yet lovely with a 
tender loveliness which time could not dim or lessen, 
youthful looking still but for the abundant gray hair 
that shaded her forehead. 

He started at her as if she were an apparition, 

‘IT beg yon to excuse my boldness, my lord,” 
said Agnes Elliot, ina low, fluttering voice, sweet 
as the chime of bells, ‘‘ tut I am in sore need of pro- 
tection. Iam Agnes Elliot, the widow of Captain 
Nugent Eiliot, who was killed in the Indian mutiny 


She paused, drawing nearer to him, and looking at 
him with eyes that suddenly grew wild. 

** AGngs!” exclaimed Lord Tregaron. “ Great 
Heaven! My wife!” 

Agnes Elliot, Lady Tregaron, stood for a moment 
like a statue. Then, witha wild cry, uttering his 
name, she flew to his arms, and fell fainting on his 
breast. 

His own hands restored her to life. His tears, 
kisses and embraces called back the light to her eyes, 
the breath to herlips, That meeting is too sacred 
for description. They seemed to have come back 
each to the other from the grave. 

Half an hour later whena measureof calmness had 
returned to them both, and they could realise their 
great joy, Lady Tregaron said softly : 

** Ah, Nugent, if Heaven had only spared our little 
child also !’’ 

The earl pointed towards the miserable, crouching 
figure that had not stirred during the past half-hour, 
and said, bitterly : 

** There she is, Agnes! There is our child !’’ 

Maya rose up and approached them. Her pink 








washed away like the colour from arose. She looked 
coarse, bitter, angry, and crestfallen, yot she assumed 
a sort of vivacity and held out her arms to Lady Tre- 
garon, crying out: 

“I should have been different if my mother could 
have been sparedtome! Mamma—’’ 

Lady Tregaron shook her head and put from her 
the arms that would have clung to her. 

“There is some mistake, Nugent,” she said, ina 
perplexed voice. ‘‘ This girl is not our Kate!” 

‘*Not our child, Agnes? ButI have proofs. And 
she remembers—” 

The door opened again—the knock that preceded 
its opening had been unheeded—and Sinda and Ar- 
mand Elliot came softly in. 

** Is the earl worse ?” asked Sinda. 

She started back at the picture that met her gaze, 
and stared at Lady Tregaron as if fascinated. The 
countess looked with a divining glance into the clear, 
dusk-blue eyes, and both women trembled. And 
then both faces lighted up ‘with a radiance like 
sunlight. The mists that had enshrouded Sinda’s 
memory melted away, and her early childhood 
came back to her in a flood of living remembrance, 

“Mamma!” she cricd. 

“ Kate—little Kate!” exclaimed the countess. 

And the two, like arrows from the bow, rushed to 
each other. And Lord Tregaron, with an overwhelm- 
ing joy that questioned nothing, took both in his arms, 
gathering them to his breast. 

Maya crept away unnoticed, and when, an hour 
or two later, the earl thought of her, it was dis- 
covered that she had quitted the castle. They 
found her bcdy next morning in the Tregaron river, 
stamped with a despair and anguish that shewed 
how great had been her suffering. 

And in her pocket was discovered a written accusa- 
tion against Wolsey Bathurst for the murder of Mrs. 
Biggs. He was arrested, but committed suicide be- 
fore being brought to trial. 

It did not need the discovery of Sinda’s birthmark 
—a little red crescent upon her neck—to confirm 
Lady Tregaron’s recognition of her as her long 
missing child, 

And Sinda took her place as the Lady Katharine, 
and became the joy and pride of parents’ hearts, as 
she had long been the joy and pride of Armand 
Elliot. 

Thowas Bathurst returned to India by the next 
steamer, esoaping punishment for his crimes, but 
carrying with him a sense of disappointment, of 
bafiled hopes, of keen despair, that was in itself a 
terrible punishment. 

Upon his arrival in Calcutta, he discovered that 
he was ruined financially, his partner having con- 
verted his goods into money and fled to South 
America, 

Under this combination of disasters he broke down 
and became a raving maniac, and is to-day an inmate 
of a private lunatic asylum in India and the occupant 
of a padded eell. 

The jewels of the ex-Begum, which had been 
such a bone of contention between Mrs. Biggs and 
her son, had been placed in the keeping of the Tre- 
garon family lawyer upon the occasion of old Falla’s 
expedition from Mrs, Biggs’s cottage on the morning 
after Sinda’s arrival there, and were restored to the 
earl’s recovered heiress immediately upon her acces- 
sion to her new honours. 

A year was given to happy home-life and to society, 
and then the Lady Katharine Elliot, the lovely little 
ex-Begum of Phd, became a bride without 
changing her name, and is to-day with her husband, 
a happy member of the happy household at Belle 
Isle. 


THE REND 








A NUMISMATIC discovery almost unparalleled in 
extent has been made near Verona. Two large 
amphore have been found containing no less than two 
quintals, or about 600 English lbs. weight of coins of 
the Emperor Gallienus and his successors within the 
hundred years following his reign. The number of 
coins is estimated at between 50,000 and 55,000. Of 
those of the Emperor Probus there are more than 
4,000. The majority are of bronze, but there are 
some of silver and others of bronze silvered (suba- 
rato). They are all in the finest state of preserva- 
tion, and, with the exception of those of Gallienus, 
which area little worn, they are so fresh from the 
Mint as to make it evident they were never put into 
circulation. The discovery has been considered of 
sufficient importance for the Minister of Public 
Instruction to despatch Signor Pigorini specially to 
Vcrona to report upon it, All the finest examples are 
to be placed in the Museum of Verona, and the re- 
mainder either exchanged in sets with other museums 
or sold, as may be decided upon. 
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THE CREOLE ENCHANTRESS, 


—_—_—__>—____ 





CHAPTER I. 


Tux soft, mellow light of the dying day was fast 
fading from earth and sky, and amid the gathering 
shadee of the quiet gloaming Sybil Meine sat trilling 
her gay guitar. 

Idly her slender fingers trifled with those tinkling 
chords, arousing low, plaintive murmurs, while ever 
and anon @ fragment of some old housebold song 
broke from her dewy lips, 

Siill, sweet as was this fitful music, the lady 
seemed utterly regardless of its breathings, for the 
notes which stole from the guitar were but echoes of 
her own heart, and the familiar airs were warbled 
half unconsciously to keep time to some pleasant 
thought. 

‘The weird hand of a strange enchanter was sweep- 
ing the chords of ber spirit with moro than magic 
power, and thus this outward music was lost in the 
new and bewildering harmony that filled all the dim 
recesses of her heart. 

Her dark, lustrous eyes were ful! of unusual tender- 
ness, and now and then, as she glanced anxiously 
along the shadowy path ben-ath the catalpa trées, a 
bright flush welled up to ber olive cheek and mantled 
her broad forehead, like the ruby glow of wine in a 
Bohemian vase. 

She was a magnificent creole—pcerless Sybil 
Moine—and as beautiful a being as over ripened into 
superb womanhood beneath the sunny sky of the 
South-land. 

I have no imagery with which to describe her, for 
the brilliant dreams of poesy and romance are scarcely 
more dazzling than Sybil Mvine. 

Dante strung bis lyre to the praises of a Beatrice 
—Petrarch immortalised bis love for Laura, and 
Tasso wove the name of Lenora into undying song; 
but these Italian divinities could pot better have 
realised a peetic ideal, tian that charming silver- 
voiced creole, 

Madame de Staelo Corrinne—in the pride of her 
beauty and genlus—withb all the passion and romance 
of ber nature—eould not have flashed across the 
fancy of the author in a brighter vision than that 
which memory brings up before me bewitching Sybil 
Moine. 

And yet she was not lovely. 

In that purple twilight, as she sat there with her 
proud head bowed slightly, her biack and restless 
eyes shrouded in their long, jetty lashes, and the 
first love of a lifetime crimsoning her cheek and 
dimpling her half-closed lips. she was indeed in her 
most fascinating mood; yet, amid al] that beauty, a 
close observer might have d da 1 ex- 
pression which would make one vaze npen her as on 
the fair blossom whose very breath is poison ! 

There was something almost imposing in the 
statuesque grace of her attitude; and her dress, the 
result of that consummate-art which make the most 
studied elegance seem like extreme simplicity. 
accorded well with her-style of face an: figure. Her 
glossy tresses were gathered in a Grecian knot at the 
back of her head, and fastened by a single jewelled 
arrow, while here and there a long, heavy curl fell 
over her arching neck. 

She wore a simple violet-coloured robe, and a 
Spanish mantilla—that most coqu«ttish of all articles 
of female apparel—floating cloud-like over her shoul- 
ders, completed her picturesque costume. 

I bave said that her eyes were down-cast; but 
occasionally a sudden flash gleamed beneath those 
drooping ltde, as she glanced furtively at the young 
man beside her. 

He was leaning against a vine-wreathed pillar, 
gazivg atthe creole with a look in which donbt and 
hope and tenderness were singularly mingled, He 
was even more stately and imposing than the 
majestic Sybil; hischeek was dark as her own, yet 

* with the tinge of the ludian rather than the creole 
race, while the spirited curve of his lip and the 
haughty balancing of his regal head bespoke his 
fearless ancestry. 

Nevertheless, he wore the costume of the “pale 
faces ;" and the expression of his countenance, to- 
gether with the air of refinement’ around him, in- 
dieated the advantages of education, and the polish 
of refined society, 

He was truly one whom the fairest lady might be 





proud to see at her fe-t; aud perhaps itis no wonder 
if the creole’s lip curied with triumph as she read 
in his expressive face the language of his heart. 
His dark, fiery eyes were eloquent with subdued 
affection, and a touching sadness rested, like @ 
shadow, on his thouyhtful brow, 








a lively air, and the next moment the rich tones of 
Sybil sang; 


‘Oh! give me a home—-a forest home! 

Where the gay birds and the honey becs 
roam ; 

Where the air is soft as the gntle wing 

‘That waves in the gardens of endless spring. 

Where the dew is bright in the mosses green, 

And the young leaves tremble in glassy 
sheen ; 

Where the timid deer through the fair glades 
roam— 

There give me a home—a forest home !” 


The luminous eyes of the young man kindled with 
new briliancy—his breath came quickly, and two or 
three times his lips half parted with the torrent of 
eloqnence swelling in his heart. The last cadences 
of the song had scarcely died away upon the baliny 
air, ere that manly form bowed low at the creole’s 
feet, and a clear voice murmured : 

“Oh, Sybil, Sybil, if I could only know that song 
waa an echo of your heart!’ The lady did not 
withdraw the slight fingers which he had ventared 
to wine amid his own, but, leaujng towards him, 
sighed: 

“What then? Would it make you happy?” 

The young man reverently touched his lips to the 
hand in his, and poured forth a thrilling story of 
wild, deep, impassioned love, 

“Tam an Indian,’ he said at length, somewhat 
sadly ; “my mother wasthe daughter of an [roquois 
chieftain, but beyond their native woods, few people 
care for the lineage of the red man. Had it not been 
for your father, who fancied that there was intellect 
in the untatored brave, I might now have been a 
savage among my-tribe. To him I owe all the bles- 
sings of civilised life—all the favours with which he 
has loaded me for the last ten years. It may be sin 
—ingratitude—for me to dream of his daughter ; but, 
Sybil; you know not—can never know how madly I 
love youl” 

He-paused for a reply, but the lady was silent; 
with her eyes fixed on the floor, she seemed lost in a 
delightful reverie. 

‘Bred in the forest till my sixteenth year,” con- 
tinued the lover, ‘and then transplanted to a life of 
mental toil—mingling only in the society of your 
father and my fellow-students, I can never tell you 
how, like a beautiful vision, you rose before m 
eyes, six months ago, on your return from France.’ 
Sybil looked up, blushed, smiled, glanced at the 
young man with that look which had so often thrilled 
him with strange rapture, and he was doubly her 
slave. 

‘* At first,” resumed the lover, “I only wor- 
shipped you as ove far above me; but now—He 
only knows how wildly I love-you!” 

A light laugh rang out open the calm stillness. of; 
thr soft air, and curling her lip with ineffable seorn, 
Sybil said, sneeringly : 

‘* And so you presume to pour this falsome non- 
sense into my ear, Upon my honour, | wonder thas 
I bave not silenced you ere this! If you have 
grown romantic, pray never persecute me again with 
your folly!’’ and, sweeping past him, like an offended 
empress, the imperious beauty left her jover to silence 
and thought, 

The young man’s check flushed deeply; for a 
moment you could see the pride of his race ia every 
feature of his countenance, and then his brow con- 
tracted, and his lips closed tightly, as if it cost all 
the strength of his manhood to wrestle with the 
withering scorn of that fickle lady. 

4s the sound of her light footfall died away upon 
his ear, like a rustle of a leaf, he sank down upon the 
seat she had just occupied, and endeavoured to think 
calmly of his shghted love, Alas! how vain was 
the attempt. 

Memory reealied the thousand radiant scenes of 
bis acquaintance with Sybil Moine—their moonlit 
walks amorg the orange bowers, their pleasant sails 
upon the glasey lake, their quiet tete-a-tetes at even- 
tide, within the latticed veranda; again ber sweet 
voice bewitehed his ear with songs of poesy and 
love—again her low words murmured of approbation, 
of sympathy, of affection; again he recalled, but 
with a pang of bitterregret, the numberless looks 
and tones and winning ways, with which the coquette 
had woven her spelis around him. 

The young visions of Hope had flown with her 
taunting reply to his avowal, and now there was 
nothing left to him, save that wild, fervent, dis. 
appointed love and worship, to waste themselves upon 
a dcesolated shrine, 


The shadows of night thickened around the quiet 


ing eyes, and afar off, in boundless. ether, the fair 
moon gazed ont from: the, fast-gathering clouds like 
a pale-faced nun looking her farewell to earth from 
the folds of her sombre veil. Away in the thick 
woods the thousand-voiced mocking-bird hushed-his 
gay mimicry amid the tall sycamores, and the gauiy 
paroquet folded. his. bright. wings among the broad 
magnolia; while the insects, that bad, all day long 
made the air musical with their humming, left the 
buds of the cape jasmine to grow heavy with per- 
fume in the dim night-time. 

But what recked the Indian lover of ali this? 
What cared he though the stars lookedidown upon 
bim with their gentle glances? They were not se 
radiant asthe flashing orbs of the cresle—the moon- 
light was not so pleasant as: her smile—the luiling 
murmur of the fountain, dashing ite sprays iv showers. 
over the fragrant roses, was not half so sweet asthe 
voice-of Sybil Moine. 

It was nearly midnight when a pair of large, ead 
eyes peered through the lattice- work of the veranda. 
Lovely and peaceful looked the little nook—moon- 
beams and shadows chased each other across the 
marble floor, and played fantastically over the ara- 
besques of the tall pillars, while the trumpet-flower 
and the honey-suckle filled the air with their balmy 
breath. 

A moment more, and a female figure stole into 
the veranda, and then, pausing, half in fear, stood in 
the full splendour of the moonlight. She wasa young 
Indian girl, beautiful asthe ideal Naiad of the groves, 
and a more strikinz picture than she presented, sei- 
dom gladdens the eye of the painter. 

A rich blanket, draped carelessly around her, gave 
apicturesque grace to her attitude ; her long, black 
hair was braided with wild flowers, her tiny feet 
were encased in embroidered moccasins ; and at every 
motion of her head, a pair of topaz eardravs 
flashed iv their golden settings, like imprieoned sun- 
beams. 

One small, brown hand gathered the blanket 
around ber, and the other lay pressed hard agaiust 
her panting heart. 

There was a world of untold, sorraw in.her look, 
and every changing expression of ber faea spoke 
only grief, and.care, and indignation, Now her eyes 
grow soft. and mournfal—thea wild aad passionate, 
aud anon, cold and calm, 

At length she glided to the young man’s side, 
aod said, in tones that ssomed choking with repressed: 
tears: 

“ Does the Iroquois still remember the Star of 
Day ?”’ : 

At the-sonnd of that voice, sa melodious and yet 


‘so sorrowful, St, Anbyn started asifia spectre had 


risen before him. 
He had-been dreaming of his olden time in the 


‘wide forest—of the council fires blazing amid the 


gloom of the walnut:trees—of the enlivening chase 
through the mossy wood-paths, and more than: ail, 
of the dark-eyed, beautiful Iroquois: maiden, who 
had listened to his love vows, and smiled s0 eweetty. 
when he-called her The Star of Day.” Now he 
remembered an hour, almost forgotten in his pas- 
sionate love for Sybil Moine—an hour when he had 
promised unending constancy to his blushing Lulu, 
and heard from ber bright lips en echo to his vow, 





' And as she atood beside him in the moonlit veranda, 


se was half inclined to believe her only a phantom 
of tis heated faney, till her broad brow throbbed be- 
neath bis repentant kiss, and her little hand trembled 
in his eager clasp. 

Leoking down into her young and troubled face— 
watching the strange earnestness’ of her half-timid, 
half-hopeful gaze—he stood for some moments ia 
silenos. 

Then a sudden pallor overspread hig cheek, and 
receding from her, he murmured, sadly: 

“Oh! gentle * Star of Day,’ 1am not worthy to 
stand in yoor presence,” and with a shudder he sank 
down at her feet. 

“*Oace,” said the Iroquois. maiden, “ once it was 
not so! The son of the Indian chief forgot the home 
of his people, when he learned from beoks!' The 
betrothed lover forgot the heart that was pining for 
him, when the beautiful creole crossedihis path! It 
is well!’’ 

How very cold that sweet voice sounded now; but 
it was schooled into calmness only by a strong and 
recolute spirit-effort. 

“It is troe, ab, too true,” replied St. Aubyn; 
“in this bewildering love I have forgotten all 
else. A strange thraldom has bound my senses. 
Even your memory, which I once held so sacred, 
has faded away in the presence of Sybil 
Moine.” 

There was bitter self-reproach fim his words, 
and they sank into the maiden’s heart like 








All at once that fairy like guitar began to warble 


veranda—the sky grey starry with myriads of shin- 





poisoned arrows, This, then, was the realisation 
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of all the fond hopes which had been associated 
with her early lover—this was the reward of her 
fidelity. 

Twice, since their first parting beneath the cedars, 
had the exiled L[roquois visited his tribe, and then he 
had not failed torenew hia troth-plight with his levely 
Lulu. 

Yet, long, weary years had fled siace.ahe, in her 
forest home, had been listening vainly for his feat- 
step—wasting the hour in fruitless watching for his 
coming. 

In the meantime many a brave young chief had 
pleaded to bear her away tosome green lode in 
the wildernega; but the memory of her childhood’s 
love was strong in the girl’s heart, and she turned 
away from them all. 

At length her brave young brother, indignast at 
the neglect of S:. Aubyn, secretly took a long 
journey to the home of the Moines, and brought 
back to the anxious Lalu the tidings that. her be- 
trothed was basking iu the light of other eyes— 
finding his sweetest musia in another voice, The 
Iroquois maiden heard, but could not believe, the 
story of his faithlessness from any other lips but 
his. 

So she wandered afar from her tribe tothe pleasant 
land where St, Aubyn was bowing to another shrine. 
And this was her reward. 

Wasit any wonder that, as she found all her hopes 
blighted, she said, with a flush of indignation: 

“Let the false Iroquois take his beautiful areole 
bride; the day will come when he cannot forget 
the wronged Lulu; thorns will spring up among 
roses.”” 

With 4 fearless mien she was turning away, when 
8t. Aubyn laid his hand upon her arm, 

“Stay yet one moment,” he said, hoarsely,; “I 
am already reaping the reward of my fickleness. 
Sybil Moine scorns my love. To her I can never 
be only a simple Indian protege. Oh! Lula, I will 
tell you all,’’ 

And the young mea told her the story of his in- 
fatuation, 

The Iroqania maiden, heard him with: varied emo- 
tions ; and when he, said, aadly—‘' Lulu, would-that 
I bad vever left my tribe, for I am. sick.of life,’’ all 
the womanly tenderness of her nature revived; she 
sprang forward. aod murmared: 

“ Lula is, no longer the ‘Star, ef Day,;” every- 
where it is night. Ok! the Lraqucis maiden is sick 
of life too.” 

A hot tear fell upon his brow, as she spoke; the 
low, agonising wail ef a bruised heart @pated out on 
the passing breeze; then. she lifted, her. feweriah 


cheek from his damp forehead, aad, with. a leak of, 


blended grief and foudpeas.stole from the veranda,. 


As Sybil Moine passed so. hanghtily from. the. pre- 
sence of the astonished St, Aubyn, the mocking 
smile faded from her lips: and when she paused on 
the green terrace, she seemed angry, di i 
andanxious, 

Around her the wind, breathed gently.among the 
odorous shrubbery—the, lake's: clear water rippled 
musically,and the walls.of, the villa, gleamed. white 
amidtne branches. of the locusts. Forsome, moments 
the lady stood in, evident agitation and hesitancy, 
aod then began to saunter, @ the path through 


the hedge-rows, more, as if to while. away the | 


time, than for any. settled: purpese.. Suddenly she 
started; the bloom rose. to her cheek, and the 
light sprang to, her dark. eyes, The breeze had 
wafted to ber/ear.therich, sonorous: toues of a manly 
voice. 

“‘He is coming at, last,” she, said, joyously; and 
obeying the first impulse of her impesuons nature, 
she began to, hurry.across.the garden, All at once 
ske paused, suddenly, 

“Sybil Moine should not hasten to. meet him, like 
asilly child,” she mugtered, and hurrying back to the 
gate, she began to bind up the passion-flowers which 
wreathed ite pillars. 

She. was engazed in this. graceful, employment 
wien those welcome tones, again floated ont upon 
the soft. air, and, she looked up with, well-feigned 
surprise, just as her young cousin came, along the 
avenue, leaning on the arm of Frederic Oharciill. 

“We were in search of you, lady: fair,’’ said the 
gay gallant, for whom she had been so long watoh- 
ing, ** Wecome to beg your company in a moon- 
light walk.” 

“ Mr. Cuarchill is: late to-night,” said) the creole, 
with a half. smile, still busying herself, among. the 
vines; but. as she spoke, she saw. with exultetion 
that the young man’s face reddened sligMtly. 

“T was detained.” he said, with some embarrass- 
ment, and ina moment the trio were strolling to 


gether throngh the delightful grounds of the Moines. 

Leaning on Chorchill’s arm, Sybil talked out the 
poesy of her heart—warbled sweet songs—and now 
and then touched her guitar, as nobody but she could 
sweep it strings. 

Aud where, all this time, was her fair cousin, 
pretty Mary Irving ? 

In the enjoyment of the hour Sybil searcely gave 
®@ passing thought to the fairy creature, who now 
walked demurely by her side, and anon bonnded 
away to pluck a dew-gemmed blossom, or watch the 
rippling wavelets of the lake. 

*Gcod-night, Sybil,” said the fascinating Obur- 
chill, as they parted in the veranda. ‘May I re- 
quest an interview to-morrow? I have something 
very important te say to you.” 

The creole bowed her assent, and.aa Mary tripped 
away to her own room, and Churehil aonght his 
hotel, she, too happy to think of rest, premenaded: 
to and fro in the verada, 

It was very late when she moved into hencheamber ; 
the lamps burned dimly, aad the apartment looked 
Strangely dark and gloomy. 

Too much absorbed ia ber gratifying thonghta.of a 
new conquest tothink of aught elsa, she didinet:heed 
the light footstop that tred the silent vestibnieatter 
her, or the slender form that flitted up the winding 
staircase as she pasted into her luxuriousreem, Sue 
was standing opposite a large Venetian mirror, when 
she saw reflected beside her own peerless beauty, a 
pallid, anxious face, a pair of burning eyes, and ao 
slight, girlish figare, muffled in the folds of seme 
dark drapery. 

The creole shuddered with undefined fear, as the 
stranger moved forward where the light fell upon 
her, and murmured in a broken vaice: 

‘* Let the false lady see her work! In all the 
world there was once no creatarese gladsome as 
the Star of Day. Look at hernew! She is tired of 
life! Her heart is breaking; the falaelady made it 
the playshing of an idle hour! Bor this the wild 
Indian gir! curses. her—for she. will.pray the Great 
Spirit that as Sybil Moine crashed Lalu’s hopes, 
so may all her own be biassed forever!” 

Awed by the sorrowfal grandear of the 





unpleasant reality ; when she again looked ap thein, 
trnder was gone. 

‘© Was it a dream?” she as she ganed, half 
bewildered, around her, aud the low chamber echosa 
back in holiow tones: 

‘*A dream?” 

Sybil was superstitious, ag all) guilty persone: 
usually are. ‘ 

She hastily enatched up her rosary, and kneeling 
before an ivory cross, prayed devoutly for protec- 
tion from the fearful curse. 

She had just risen, when a door opposite her opened 
gently. 

A flood of light ponred through the aperture, and 
thers, poised-on the threshold, stood a fair being, ner 
loose robes floating in charming negligee—her dim- 
pled hands gathering the musiia over her polished 
shoulders, and # tiny white foot peeping from the 
hem of her garment like a piece oi rare scalpture. 
The face was very lovely—soit: radiant with 
innocence and truth —~a dazzlingly fair complexion, 
with a watm blush breaking over it—lips, tinted like 
the.sea-shell, and. treases of ‘- pale gold.’’ Such was 

the style. of Mary Irving’s loveliness, 

} Tue rest.of the room was dim and shadowy, aad 
thus, in the halo of light from the adjoining apart- 
ment, the sweet girl looked like a wandering Peri. 

“ May I come in?’’ asked that gentle voice, ‘ may 
I come in for a moment? I have something to tell 


“Comein? Oh, certainly, cousin Mary—why do 
you ask. es when you know you are aiways 
w 

Tne next moment Mary Irving was kneeling at 
at her cousin’s feet, aud as Sybil circled her waist, 
she never heeded how fast that young heart was 
beating. 

“Tt is very late,’”’ said the girl, “ but I could not 
slevp till I had toli you what makes me so bappy 
to-night. It is about Frederic Oburohill,’ and as 
she uttered. that name,.a smile played around those 
restless lips, while Sybil’s dark. eye grew. still. more 
bright. 

“ Some measage from Charshill,’’ she said, to her- 
self, and she gracefully beat her head to listen. 

* Qousin Sybil,’’ continued the fair maiden, with 
a deepening blush, “I am Frederic’s betrothed 
bride—do you wonder at my happiness?” and she 
lifted her sunny eyes appealingly to the creole, 

* Yeu will think it strange,’ she said, in a sweet 
confusien, “and so I must tell you all. Wemeta 
year ago—nefore our removal from St. Louis; he sat 





te my father for his portrait, and before it was 


stranger's 
mien, the creole closed her eyes. as if te.shut ons the. 





finished we were in love, There was not exactly 
what you would call an eclaircissement, dear cousin, 
but each understood the other’s heart,”,and now the 
young girl pansed, as if her memery loved to linger 
on that bright spot in life, 

“ Well, do not end the story here,” said Sybil, 
with an attempt at playfulness, ani Mary resumed : 

“Frederic was suddenly called from tie city, and 
before his return my father died, and I camo here 
with my uncle, Wien he learned whither! had 
gone, he followed me—tuld me his love, and this 
evening asked my hand of your father. I am his 
betrothed, Sybil, in the autumn I shall be his bride,” 
andthe young girl bowed her head and gave herself 
ap to pleasant thoughts of the fusure. 

All thistime Maury tad been too much absorbed in 
her artlessconfession, to heed the varying expres- 
yaions thatypaesed over her cousin’s fac, or the wild 
yestnre with which her arm tightened around the 
waist, throbbing im her clasp. 

“You do net, appreve,’’ said the fair affiancee, 
timidiy. 

“ Approwel oh, yes. I was only thinking how 
happy you willbe. You, have my warmest wishce 
for your welfare, sweet Mary! Tat was what 
Ghurehill meant, [ suppose, when he spoke of some- 
thing he would tell me to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, cousin,” andiagain thesestarry eyes bright- 
ened in the dim : 

“Ab! Mary, adil) thie while yon have been -hoard- 
ing such a eeret. see now what has 
made your young heart so invainerabl»,” 

The happy girl smiled arebly. 

* And yoa will not.thipk me cold and angratefnl 
because I have kept: silence se long?” she said, 
pieadingly. 

“Oh, nol! whe couldithink illef yan, dear Mary,” 
and as the maiden logked up, she ase, for the first 
time, @ tear trembling in the melting eyes of her 
ceusin, 

Fondly wreathing her white, arms arennd the 
creole, she poured forth @ worktef grateful thanke 
and blessings, and marmuring-am adieu, stole frou 
the, room, 

“Holy Mary! The: cares ie already upon me!’ 
exclaimed Sybil Moine, boarasly, and ber forehead 
grew damp with beaded dewa—aa iey chill shot over 
her, mo she became weak andifaint with suppressed 


avguish. 
Shoe baried her pallid faee.in her hands, and in 


atter loneiiness and reviewed all she had 
beard, It was lato in the forencon when she threw 
open a window apd glanced anxious/y around her, 

In the shade of tall tulip trees stuod the 
handsome Churchill ; the fresh sea-breeze tossed back 
the brown curls from his foreuead, while the gladness 
of his heart gave a still more fascinating expression 
to hie intellectual countenance, 

He was bending to wreathe a jassamine blossom 
in Mary’s fair hair; and Sybil grew still paler,/and 
her-teeth sank into her-rich lip till the purple blood 
dyed their pearl-like whiteness. 

“They call me the Creole Enchantress,” she said 
to herself. “Can I not win yonder gallant Chur- 
chill? Weshali see!” and with bitser, fiendish reso- 
lution. imber, heart, she.tarned fram the window, 

An exotic from a sunny, sea-girt isle, trausplanted 
at an early,age.to the atmosphere of France, where 
her character was matured without the dew of a 
mother’s tears, or the sunshine of a mother’s ap- 
proviog smile, it is: mot atrauge, perhaps that Sybil 
Mowe should have failed to learn the lessons of 
purity, trath aad gentleness, which make the. chief 
charms of women. 

Well had she been named.the Creole: Eachanutress, 
for with her rare beauty, her consummate art, and 
the irresistible fascination of her manners, sne found 
it only too easy a. task to win love and.davotion at 
will. 

Actuated by overmastering pride and desire for 
conquest, amounting tg.” passion, she became a prac- 
tised cequette, and found her highes: pleasure io. 
enslaving hearts only to cast them aside for some 
new victim, 

Ail this-time her affections had been free, till the 
arrival of Frederic Churchill opened a new era, in 
lite, Eve.long the creole loved—loved deeply, pas- 
sionately, with the wild fervour of her impulsive 
nature, 

It was, perhaps, Charchill’s, comparative indiffor. 
ence to her charms that completed her thraldom ; for 
he, long accustomed to refined society, treated her 
with mere politeness, while. she vainly watched for 
that homage which sue now so coveted. 

Of late hie manner had grown more frank, more 
sincereand earnest, and the mistaken Sybil »ad at. 
tributed to a dawning love for her, what was, in fact, 
only cousinly regard, From tne moment when she 
discovered this, she turned all tne euergivs of her 
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being to the task of winning Churchill from his alle- 
giance to sweet Mary Irving. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue day after the frank confession of his be- 
trothed, Frederic Churchill, in the flush of his 
bright hopes, sought his promised interview with 
Sybil. 

The creole was alone when he entered the parlour 
—alone, and bending over the miniature of her dead 
mother in silence, while warm tears were dropping 
thick and fast upon the cherished picture. 

She did not appear to notice the intruder as he 
moved to her side; he tarried a few moments, and 
then turned to glide noiselessly from the room. But 
the lady heard his step—she looked up as he was 
leaving the apartment, and said, in a tremulous tone, 
that sounded like the wail of an Molian harp: 

“Mr. Churchill, do not go. I did not perceive you 
before, and suppose I have frightened you away 
with my sadness,” and the lady lifted her jewelled 
hand to Gash away her tears. 

Inexpressibly affected by her evident sorrow, Chur- 
chill returned to her side, and in a peculiarly mellow 
Voice, said : 

“ Another time will do as well. I will not intrude 
upon your sadness—such hours are sacred !” 

“Friends can never intrude upon Sybil Moine,” 
said the creole, and, with a lingering look, she 
placed the miniature in a casket, while Churchill 
seated bimself near her. 

He had never seen the charming creole half so 
interesting—her groat, dark eyes were soft and tear- 
ful, and shaded by their heavily-fringed lids, seemed 
brooding over some melancholy thought; her face 
was full of haunting sadness, and her yoice musical 
with touching pathos. 





The hours of the long summer afternoon wore 
away, and theroom was empurpled with the rich light 
of the sunset, ere Churchill left the beautiful crevle, 
and even then nothing had been said of his betrothal 
to Mary. 

Ab! was not the spell of the enchantress already 
beginning to close around him ? 

* ° * * . 


Weeks went by , summer blushed into autumn, and 
all was light and beauty in that southern home ; but 
a shadow lay heavily on the weary heart of Mary 
Irving. 

Frederic Churchill was every day growing more 
and more neglectful of her, while he lingered around 
Sybil, as if spell-bound by her wit and beauty. 

This change came not on Mary’s prospects sud- 
denly—it overshadowed her spirit like the summer 
cloud that seems a mere speck at first, but widens 
and blackens, until the darkness of night settles 
over the sky. 

One by one she missed the words, and tones, and 
glances, that had grown so dear to her, and gradually 
all these loverlike attentions were transferred to her 
cousin. 

Churchill and the creole rambled together in the 
leafy bowers—read from the same book—hung ever 
the same harp, and played the same guitar. 

Mary struggled bravely against her suspicions— 
palliated Churchill’s conduct with the thousand 
excuses woman will ever invent for a beloved one-— 
used every effort to keep her faith unshaken, but in 
vain. 

Poor Mary! she shuddered now, when she saw 
that bewildering smile flash over the creole’s face— 
when she heard that laugh, mellow asa bell’s chime, 
float out from the dewy garden—when she held her 
breath to listen for the sweet tones, in which Sybil 
addressed him, 





The mansion was thronged with guests, and among 
them there was no lack of suitors for pretty Mary 
Irving—suitors, too, of whom any woman might have 
been proud. 

They gathered round her, and, reckless with grief, 
the young girl assumed the wildest spirits and 
manifested a gaicty that was sometimes positively 
startling. 

Of ail the guests there was one whose friendship 
Mary really prized—he was an artist, a quondam 
ys of her father in the glorious art of painting. 

e had long loved her, but in his pride he resolved 
never to declare his passion till he should have wou 
himself an enviable name. 

Now, rejoicing in the full tide of fame and 
prosperity, he came to woo and win the star of his 
destiny. 

Mary met him, with a smile, trembling through her 
tears, with a gush of joyous, affectionate regard, and 
when he sued for her hand she recklessly promised 
to become his bride. 

Overwhelmed with conflicting emotions—earnest ta 
conceal her disappointment from the keen eyes of 
Sybil and the false Churchill, she rashly assented to 
the proposals of the artist. 

How her brain whirled, when her friends gathered 
around her with their congratalations—how their 
light jests and good wishes grated on her ear! But 
when Sybil Moine glided into her room, and said, 

aily: 
ar Many blessings on your betrothed, fair cousin, but 
bow could you forget poor Churchill so quickly ?” 


“her cup of misery was full to overflowing. 


“ Youcoquetted a little bit, eh, Mary ?’’ continued 
her persecator, 

“I thought I loved him then!” gasped Mary, 
with a etrong effort to keep dowa her rising indig- 
nation. ‘ 

“ Oli, yes—ma cousine,” said the creole, pressing 
her lips to Mary’s brow, “ but we don’t always know 
our own hearts.” 

Frederic Cnurchill heard it all—for he was stand- 
ing unperveived near the casement—his brows knit a 
moment, and then he smiled bitterly. 

Late that night, when Mary was etanding at an 
open window, she saw Churchill pacing hurriedly tu 
and fro in the balcony, and at length he came to her 
and said: 

T should not be the last to offer congratulations. 
May good wishes go with you, sweet lady—no,” and 
an expression of pain ed over his face, ‘I will 
not mock my own heart! How could you be so false, 
Mary?” . 

“False! Oh, Heaven, pity me!” exciaimed the 
maiden, and she turned hastily from the casement, 
and became insensible. 

When she again sought the window all was 
shadowy in the balcony—clouds had come across 
the light, and the wind moaned wofully in the old 
trees, 

But even in the dimness she could discern two 
dark forms on the terrace below—could hear low 
voices, and more than once, @ half-suppressed laugh. 
Great Heavens! 

How that cold, derisive laugh fell upon her startled 
ear—how it chilled the blood in her veins! 

“* Sybil is with him!” she said toherself. ‘They 
are laughing at my weak heart!” 

Days again went by wearily to that stricken girl ; 
with all the strength of her nature she strove to be 
calm—but her efforts were fruitless. 

Her cheeks grew pale, her eyes heavy, as if sur- 
charged with tears—her lips tremulous with woe. 
The young artist still sought to please her lightest 
fancy, and sometimes she saw him watching her 
with such yearning tenderness, that she was hall- 
tempted to tell him all her sorrow. 

She often found Churchill’s gaze following her with 
strange earnestness, and thinking he was finding food 
for satire in her woe-begone appearance, the poor 
girl redoubled her exertions to conceal ber grief. 
More than ence she was startled by his thrilling look, 
but he still bowed at the shrine where the charming 
Sybil was priestess. 

Now and then some tone or look of Charchill 
would bring back all the old love for him, and while 
he turned to talk or sing with the creole, Mary would 
struggle vainly to overcome an affection which had 
become the bane of her life. 


* * * * * 


* Mademoiselle” said Sybil’s vivacious French 
maid, tripping into her room, ‘* Monsieur, your father 
desires your presence in the library.” 

Sybil Moine trembled, and her heart beat fast. 

* What all this portend ?”’ she asked herself, 
as she smoothed her ruffled countenance, and turned 
to obey her father’s command. 
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With a thousand vague forebodings, she opened 
the pe 3 door and glanced into the apartment. 
In the embrasure of a window, half-concealed by the 
drapery that curtained it so richly, her keen eye at 
once detected the figure of her Iroquois lover, while 
her father was hurriedly pacing to and fro in a vain 
attempt to conceal his agitation. 

With the politeness of the old regime, be led Sybil 
to a seat near the young man, and after a moment's 
pause, said nervously : 

“Sybil, St. Aubyn has just been telling me the 
painful story of his love for you, and I have brought 
you here to tell you, my children, that such an affec- 
tion issin, You are already bound together by a 
strong tie. St. Aubyn, you are the half-brother of 
my daughter.” 

Sybil grew very pale, and the dark eyes of the 
Iroquois flashed with fiery lustre. 

“ Listen to me,” said the father, speaking slowly 
and with extreme difficulty. “Many years ago, I 
was left an orphan at a very early age with nothing 
to do but spend the fortune left me by my parents. 
In my eighteenth year I travelled over the greater 
part of North America, for my health and pleasure 
bivouacking amoung the Indians, and leading a wild, 
vagabond life in the woods. 

“One night, while wandering through a dense 
forest, I received a severe wound from some un- 
known foe, and in my distress was befriended by an 
Iroquois chief. Being in feeble health, I tarried long 
in his wigwam, while his daughter, a bright, beautiful 
Iudian, watched over me with true, womanly ten- 
derness. I was young and impulsive; she lovely and 
affectionate; and we learned to love each other.” 

Here the father’s voice faltered, and he gazed 
mournfully upon the young man. 

“We were married at length,’ he resumed— 
“married by a Catholic priest, and spent a year very 
happily im our pleasant lodge. You, St. Aubyn, 
were our only child ; the idol of your young mother. 
You were a bright-eyed iufant when I ieft you to 
visit wy bome.”’ 

A painful flush swept over the speaker's face as he 
added: 

“IT never returned. Once more amid my friends, 
surrounded with wealth and a favourite in society, 
I grew ashamed of my Indian wife. I went to 
Jamaica, an isle of the eea—wedded a beautiful and 
wealthy creole, and with her and Sybil endeavoured 
to forget that episede of my life. But my peerless 
bride faded and died; offivious friends urged the 
necessity of educating my daughter in France—and 
at length I became a wanderer. 

“I visited the green home of the Iroquois tribe 
—the eld chief had gone to the pleasant hunting- 
grounds beyond the sky—my lovely Lorach slept be- 
neath the sod of the valley—and my own handsome, 
intelligent boy was the young king of his tribe. I 
lured him away—I bore my treasure to my home—I 
gave him the advantage of learning, and called him 
St. Aubyn, after a friend. For years I have been 
endeavouring to gather courage for this disclosure, 
and now it is over. You are entitled to a share of 
my property, my son—you shall have wealth— 
svealth beyond your wildest wishee—but cease to 
think of Sybil save as your sister!” 

The young msn started up. 

“No, po,”’ be said, proudly, “I scorn it all, as 
you despised me and my mother. I was happier in 
wy wild haunts than I have been here. No; keep 
your gold, and I will go back to the inheritance of 
wy fathers in the wide forest, Adieu!” and bowing 
low, he let the room. 

Sybil rose to follow, but her father grasped her 
hand and detained her. 

“Stay,” be said, “‘one moment. To save you 
from a rash marriage I betrothed you iu your youth 
to my friend Devawn. He is noble, wealthy and 
good. In three months he will be here to claim 
you,” 

“‘ Sybil bowed, smiled, and murmuring : 

“ Can you doubt the acquiescence of your daughter,” 
glided from his presence, and left him to his own 
harrowing reflections. 


* * * * * * 


Late that afternoon Mary Irving turned with a 
sickening sensation from the merry gueste. 

Sybil, the evil genius of the place, was away for 
an hour, and Mary stole into the sunlight drawing- 
room to rest her aching head, and alas, her achiog 
heart! 

She had just pillowed her burning brow upon a 
soft sofa-cushion, when a stealthy step approached 
ler, and the next moment Frederic Churchill was 


kueeling in his old place at her feet. 
Deeming this scarcely less than an insult, Mary 
pravg fom ker seat, and even Sybil could not have 





rivalled the hauteur with which she turned from the 
intruder, 

“Mary, Mary,” exclaimed Churchill, “let us 
understand each other once more.” ; 

** It is too late,” said the maiden, firmly; “ neither 
you nor I should forget our respective positions, so 
far as you now do,” and she moved haughtily toward 
the door. 

“ Mary,’’ said the quondam lover, in a tone of re- 
proach and solemnity, that at once arrested her at- 
tention ; ‘‘ the happiness of a lifetime may depend on 
your reply to three questions.” 

Mary paused, and her companion went on: 

“ As you hope for endless happiness, Mary, I beg 
you to tell me one thing frankly. I kuow that you 
were acquainted with Harcourt, the artist, long 
before I saw you. Did you know that he loved you 
—that he was coming here to ask your hand of your 
uncle?” 

An indignant flush swept over the forehead of the 
injured girl. ; 

“ Did you fancy my heart-was but a daguerreo- 
type of your own?” she said, ironically ; did you 
measure its love by yours?”’ 

And the maiden Jaugned hysterically. 

Churchill placed his hand upon her head, and 
looking down into her eyes, as he bad been wont to do 
in happier days, said, with great earnestness : 

“ Mary—will you auswer me truly, as you hope 
for heaven ?’’ 

“T will not ask your motive in this,” replied the 
girl, and a sudden pallor blanched her cheek, “I 
never thought of Mr, Harcourt as anything but a 
friend, till his visit here. I speak the truth when 
I say I never once dreamed that he loved me until 
then—never knew of his return to America, till I met 
him in your presence on his arrival.’ 

** Would to Heaven!”—but the young man paused 
suddenly. “Mary,” he said, thoughtfully, “ you 
doubtless think me awretch, and to a certain extent 
I merit your contempt, but I am not quite the villain 
you deem me? Meet me to-morrow, tere—your b-- 
trothed lover may be preseutif you wish—and I will 
then explain to you various things which you do not 
quite understand.” 

He speke hastily, fur footsteps were heard ap- 
ptoaching ; but, as she bowed hez consent, he pressed 
ber hand, smiled upon her as iu other days, and 
poor Mary left his presence with a faint hope that 
all might yet be well. Alas! for human frailty, for 
woman's iuith, that too ofteu ‘*makes idols, but to 
find them clay.” ‘ 

Churchill turned from her with a half-smile, to 
keep a tryst with Sybil Moine. ‘ 

The moonlight fell softly ou the sheltered nook 


,where he was to wait for the creole, and ere 


long he saw her graceful form hurrying towards 
the spot. He sprang forward to meet her, and in a 
moment more they stood together in the shade of 
the catalpas. 

“Have you decided?” he asked, breathlessly ; 
“will you be mine by the church’s rite, beautiful 
Sybil?” 

‘Yours, now and for ever!’ was the reply, and 
she placed both her hands in his, and bowed her 
head upon bis shoulder in womanly teuderness, 

“I cannot speak my thanks and blessings,” said 
Churchill, as ue pressed his lips to those folded 
hands ; “‘ and now do not tell me to wait long for my 
promised prize. Listen ; to-morrow is Christmas— 
a Midnight Mass will be performed in the chapel of 
the convent five wiles below here ou the river's brink. 
Will you go there with me and become my bride, 
dear Sybil ?’’ Midnight isan odd hour for such a 
service, but your sire bas promised you to another 
and will never consent to our union. We must 
necessarily be secret, but I do not like a basty care- 
less bridal. Your marriage should be celebrated 
with the pomp due to your wondrous beauty, and 
so let us have a wedding at the Midnight Mass.” 

The dark eyes of the creole grew luminous, for 
the idea struck her poetic faucy. 

“It shall be as you wish, dearest,” she said, 
smiling on her lover. “Holy Mary! Whata wild 
joy thrills my whole soul!” 

A shadow lowered above the brow of Churchill, 
and his countenance grew very grave; the creole saw 
it. 

* Does a thought of Mary Irving mar the bright- 
nese of the hour?” she asked, in a tone hali sad, half 
playful. 

“No, Sybil—no,” was the reply, and yet the shade 
of care lay heavily on that forehead. There are 
moments when every man regrets his follies, repents 
of his transgressions, sighs for mental peace ; and 
it is no wonder, if, on the eve of his bridal with 
peerless Sybil Moine, Churchill should feel a pang 
of remorse at the thought of the injured Mary. 

Long he stood there inthe moonlight with the 





creole, and after parting with him in the veranda, 
Sybil stole up to her room excited and happy. 

‘* He is mine,” she said, triumphantly, and an un- 
natural flush burned on her cheek, a strange light 
flashed in her eye. ‘To-morrow, at the Midnight 
Mass, I shall become his bride,’’ she murmured 
again. ‘‘In secresy, but yet with the pomp that 
becomes my beauty. Were not these his very wards? 
Then I must be robed with exquisite richuess,’’ and 
with this thought, she threw open her wardrobe, and 
drew forth its treasures. 

There were garments of every texture, from the 
light gauze to the rich velvet and brocade that 
seemed heavy enough to support their own weight. 

“Surely here is no lack,” said Sybil, half audibly; 
‘“‘ here are some never yet worn, and fit to grace the 
gayest bridal, but the veil,” and from a satin-wood 
box she took the costly lace, wrought by pale 
fingers in some far-off convent. 

* My mother’s veil can answer for her daughter,” 
she said, witha blazing eye, as the cloud-like fabric 
swept down from her head, and lay in fleecy masses 
upon the carpet 

Hastily relighting the waning lamps, Sybil robed 
herself in her bridal attire, and turned to the mirror. 
All at once, she heard a hollow whisper that echoed 
fearfully in the lonely chamber : 

“* The Ourse ; remember the Curse of the Iroquois. 
There shall be woe instead of joy at the Midnight 
Mass!” 

Then, in the glass before her, Sybil saw the re- 
flection of a slender figure flitting through the 
gloom, while a small, attenuated hand was raised ia 
solemn warning. 

Half-wild with terror, the creole flung aside her 
wedding apparel, and taking up a light, passed into 
a room where Mary Irvivg was lying in au unquiet 
slumber, The fair, innocent face of her cousin had 
a soothing influence on Sybil’s excited nerves, and, 
nestling by Mary’s side, she passed the night in 
bright, yet con.used dreams of the Miduight Mass, 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue night-wind sighed mournfully around the 
Convent of the Holy Cross. Above it the sky was 
dark and ominous, and around it the low, southern 
plains extended in strange gloominess, while by its 
walls the turbid river rolled onward in the shadow 
of the nodding pines. 

The clock in the gray tower was striking the hour 
of twelve, when suddenly a hundred lights flashed 
out upon the gloom, and the convent chapel grew 
luminous with the pomp of the Midnight Mass. 

The pipes of the organ begin to breathe softly from 
the choir, and then a door flew open as if by magic, 
and a long procession of nuns filed into the chapel, 
chanting with almost unearthly sweetness, the ‘‘ Ave 
Maria.” 

Louder and louder swelled the deep-toned organ, 
blending with those seraphic voices, till every nook 
seemed filled with harmony—more and more brightly 
burned the starry lights—more and more sweet grew 
the perfumes of the burning incense. 

Such was the aspect of the edifice when Frederic 
Churchill threw open the vestry-room door and led 
Sybil into the church. 

The face of the creole brightened into marvellous 
beauty, for this solemn pomp suited well the romance 
ef her character. 

The body of the chapel was but dimly lighted, but 
the altar was ina blaze of splendid illumination: tall 
wax tapera spread their brillisncy down over veined 
and polished marble, and a velvet foot-cloth of rare 
embroidery—on exquisite paintings and carving, and 
emblems of Catholic worship ; while around it, richly 
robed priests were kneeling reverently, and beyond 
all this, the devout nuns stood chanting that solemn 
hymn to the Virgin. 

A faint glow issued from the net-work of the choir, 
whence a flood of harmony rolled through the dim 
aisles of the church, while the fragrant incense curled 
upwards in vapoury wreaths, and melted away along 
the fretted roof. 

Worshippers were kneeling to receive the blessed 
sacrament, and moving to and fro in hushed awe, 
but the bride scarcely heeded them, so full was her 
heart of joy and triumph, 

Yet she did not pass unnoticed; all, even the 
pensive nuns, who had abjured the world, found 
their eyes wandering to the gorgeously beautiful 
woman, who stood in one corner of the chapel, her 
superb figure thrown into full relief by the light and 
shadow around her. 

Nothing could be more princely than the magni- 
ficence of her bridal attire--a heavy robe of white 
silk damask, overshot with silver flowers, and orna- 
mented with deep falls of Brussels lace, of texture 
rich and delicate as frost work—jewels flashed on the 
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round arms and haughty neck amid the wreathing 
lace, like stats im a fleecy clond, while over all, 
fastened’to the massive jetty braids of her hair by a 
wreath of orange-flowers and diamonds, that trea- 
sured veil fell round her in all its richness and 
splendour, 

In this costume stoed the brilliant creole, her 
eheek flushed with the due of the summer-rose, and 
a dazzlivg smile breaking like sunshine over her 
face. 

And yet, in sll her joy she was restless; se 
could see it in the nervous tapping of her satim slip- 
per—in the quick motion of her white-gloved hand 
—in the hurried glances that wandered over half the 
chapel. 

Sho was thinking of the stortling curse of 
the Iroquois, when the sweot musio died softly 
away, and the runs glided from the chareh, like a 
long procession of spectres. 

The Midnight Mass was over, and the hour of her 
destiny drew nigh. Trembling in every limb she 
glanced into the little vestry-roem whither Churchill 
had withdrawna moment before. 

“The bridal will take place now,’ said her be- 
trothed, appearing at the door, ‘‘ Mr. Harcourt is 
in our secret—le will lead yon to the altar, and give 
the bride a way.” 

The young artist stepped forward, and, leaning on 
his arm, Sybil moved mechanically to the altar. 
Spectators began to gather in the aisles, and then 
Frederic Churchill passed her with a female figure, 
white-robed and veiled like herself, beside him. 

“A bridesmaid! Really, who can she be?” 
asked the creole, mentally, but she had no longer any 
room for conjecture. Churchill encircled that 
sylph-like form fondly with his arm, and as he drew 
aside the bridal veil of his companion, Sybil beheld 
the pale, sweet face of Mary Irving. 

“ Sybil Moine,”’ said Churchill, “I have brought 
you here to witness the solemn rites which bind me 
for ever to Mary Irving. I will not here relate the 
thousand arts with which you destroyed my confidence 
in your innocent, gentle cousin. You gave me ‘ con- 
firmation strong as proofs of Holy Writ’ that she 
was false and fickle te me—that sho had long loved 
Algernon Harcourt, aud that the simplicity and 
frankness which had so charmed me were only worn 
to veil the artfuluess of coquettry. Circumstances 
appeared to favour your scheme; Mary's joy at 
meeting Harcourt, her evident happiness after his 
arrival, and her hasty betrothal to biw, confirmed my 
belief of your representations, Too proud to ask an 
explanation I turned to you and your society fer 
solace, and for a time sought to transfer my heart to 
you—but in vain. 

“On the evening when I congratuiated Mary upon 
her appresching union with Harcourt, hor agitation 
and anguish determined me to seek an explanation 
from her affianced husband. The» your spell was 
weskened—subsequent events completely uudeceived 
me. I know now that to wile me away from my love 
and duty to Mary, you have not hesitated tostain your 
soul with falsehood—to descend to the basest arts—to 
break the heart of her who loved you asasister, and to 
throw on my conscience the weight of broken vows. 
For this I despise you, for this I have sought to 
punish yeu by feigning a love I did not cherish. 

ary, sweet Mary, has forgiven me,” and here her 
look ef cenfiding affection confirmed his words— 
‘* Harcourt has generously withdrawn his el«ims, 
to-night—this moment —we celebrate our wed ling.” 

“Sybil,” said the sweet tones of Mary, * had you 
been an open enemy I would never have consented 
to have thus pained you, but a seeming friend!’ and 
the tears gathered in her soft eyes. 

The creole looked around her upon the guests, 
whom she had nvt before noticed--among them 
stoed many of her own friends—many who had once 
sued for her love; and robed richly as became the 
occasion she perceived the dark-eyed Indian maiden. 

“The curse of the wronged Iroqueis has lighted 
on the false lady,’’ shrieked the girl; ‘did not 
Lula say there would be woe instead of joy at the 
Midnight Mass?” Still Sybil quailed not—her 
streng will was aroused. 

“Tam happy to be a bridesmaid to my cousin,”’ 
she said, haugbtily ; and, folding her arms across her 
breast, she steod up in apparent composure, till the 
rites were over. Then she fell heavily upon the 
altar piece, and was born senseless into the convent, 
She never came forth again; but years afterward, 
at another Midnight Mass, robed in the same gorgeeus 
vestments, the penitent nun became the bride of the 
church. 

Algernon Harcourt turned from the wedding of 
Mary with a saddened but an approving heart, and 
from that time Ambition became his bride. 

The wronged Iroquois was welcomed back to his 
tribe—Lulu forgave his inconstancy, and these 
many long years they have lived happily in the far, 
far West, 


Kind reader, my pleasant task is ended, but ere I 
bid you adieu, let me beg you to remember the moral 
of the story ‘of Tas Mipnicnt Mass. H. R. 








FACETLA, 


‘‘Ir seems to me you ought. to have got ont. of 
debt by this time, sir!’’ said an.irate creditor to. his 
smiling debtor. 

“ Ah, I see you don’t. understand how my timeis 
hasebed in getting into debt,’’ blandly responded the 

ebtor. 


Sars a New England’ papor:—- This is the 
grandest; mightiest, most glorious republic »hat ever 
blessed the werld; and yet, with all ite power and 
learning and greatness, it can’t make an infuriated 
woman stopinthe middie of a sentence and listen to 
an explanation. 


A Frewnon paragraphist says: ‘I like a girl be- 
pe she gets womanish and a woman before she gets 
girlish.’’ 


Tus American philosopher, John Jones, Eaq., 
says, ‘‘ We come into the world, as a fly wanders 
into machinery, without knowing the danger of it.” 


“TrrepuctBLs Minrma.”—The heel of a lady’s 
boot. The size of a glass of sherry at a luncheon 
bar. The flavour thereof. The value (in proportion 
to the money disbursed) of the following :—A 
guinea paid to Dr. Slade, Ditto paid to certain other 
*‘Doctors,”’ whe shall be nameless, A shilling paid 
for a copy of “ The Englishman.” Six shillings and 
cightpence paid to a lawyer. 

(The list can be extended, but our readers will 
probably do this for themselves.) —Puneh. 


DENS BID ENTIUM. 


Suezps’ teeth are used by dentists (so ’tis 
stated 

To fill the cells that grinders have vacated. 

The Hatcham sheop uplift a piteous wail ; 

The Tooth they’ve lost now fills a cell in 


gaol. 
Ah! Toothiess sheep, whose pap-preparor’s 


gene! 
Ah! sheepless Tooth, that chew’st the cud 
alene ! —Punch, 


THR PAINS AND PENALTIES OF RITUALISM. 
(What with the Priests of Hatcham and Maidstene.) 
In Horsemenger Lane—Tooth-ache. 
In theQourt of Privy Council-—Ear-ache. 
—Punch, 
TO PERSONS ABOUT TO MARRY, 


Take care te choose a Lady Help, and not a Lady 

Encumbrance. —Puach, 
THE HERD BOY, 
A Malody. 

Once there was a herd bey, 

Now this was wrong of him, because good 
boys sheuld be seen and not heard. 

Thongh only a little herd boy, he was much 
heard when he was nigh, and he 
herded much when he was afar off. 

For whenever he went te herd the herd, the 
herd heard him herd them. 

He used to herd them with hurdles, but the 
herd heard him without hurdles, 
becauseof the berdiness of his herding, 

Yor-ene day he heard a gurdy : 

And the gurdy he heard was a sturdy gurdy 
—in fact, a hurdy gurdy ; 

And hegirded that gurdy, and he hurded 
that gurdy; and the hurdled herd 
heard how he hurded it. 

And after that, whenever he herded his 
herd, he burded his hurdy gurdy, 

Till the herd heard, and were hurdle-girdled 
te the hurdle-girvling of the hurdy- 
gurdy. —Jnudy: 

Funny Ocin—Odd pence, —Judy. 

FPRATHERLY COUNSEL. 

Ir is propesed to settloa grave difficulty by sub- 
stituting Imperial for Colonial Federation. Newsong 
for the difficulty smasher, ‘‘I’]l strike you with a 
Fedder-ation.”’ —Fan. 

WELCHOSEN, 


Tusee isa town in Wales named Llanpumpaaint. 
When that statue of Sir Wilfrid Lawson is ready we 
hope this place will be remembered. —Fua. 


ONLY HIS DUB DROPS. 
Coronet Bovxn is going to contest Stoke-on-Trent. 


no good to him’ and an impudent attempt to rob him 
of his (8) 'toke. — Fun. 
s1'L YOUS PLAY. 

Ir is-stated on high authority that) theatrical lessees 
are not able te abolish fees because the present plan 
is so feesable. — Fan. 

MUSICAL MEMi 

Tre new song, “The King’s Highway;’’ is-written 

in the key of the street. —Fur. 
UNFELINE. 


Ir is proposed to tax cats. For the benefit of the 
prblic:purrs, of course. —Fuaa. 


GRANTED. 


Mr. Danrer Grant has been reqnested to come 
forward “‘ presently” asa candidate for Marylebune 
in the Liberal interest. The country can do with 
him. There are several things it wants a Liberal 
Grant fer, —Fun, 


War is looking about. you like lending at sixty 
per cent ?—Because it’s a ease of use your eye. 
—Fun. 
‘CHINESE MAXIMS, BTO. 


(Translated by a Celestial Attache.) 

A Ligut died is a feast of lanters, 

When steaks are tough, tackle chop-sticks. | 

Birds’-nest soup barbarians do not twig-twig. 

Though pig-taile gules be, don’t break saucers. 

Don’t measure a Chinaman by his means ; measure 
him reund his tea-chest. 

Not Brother of the Sun, but Great Bear, Stock Ex- 
change relation ! 

At Draum-Drum; green tea drink till all is blue. 

You may try and raise a loan across the water, but 
him not washee-washee. 

Celestial skylarks try, but not mud-pi«s. 

If ballet good you want, see can-can-Oanton. 

Chinese junk is better than no bread. 

To tet the Great Wall for a time, the Mandarins 
are Willing. —Judy, 


A GRAMMATICAL PUPIL. 


A scuoeLMasTER, after giving one of his: pupils a 
sound drubbing for speaking bad grammar, sent him 
to the ether end of the room to inform another boy 
that he wished to speak to him, and, at the same 
time, promised to repeat the dose if he spoke ungram- 
matically. The youngster, quite satisfied with what 
he had got, determined to be exact, and thus addressed 
his pupil’: 

“ There is a common substantive, of the masculine 
gender, singular number, nominative case, and in an 
angry saeul,; that sits perched upon the-emiuence: as 
the other zide of the room, wisties to articulate a few 
sentences to you in the present tense.” 

A FASTIDIOUS BRIDEGROOM, 

On Sanday morning a young Bristol'couple: pre- 
sented themselves to be married. Tlie process was 
beginning, when the bridegroom: happened to look 
behind, and seeing a large compauy of’ his friends, 
stoutly declined to gothrough theeeremony. 

“Not for ever so much would he gratify their 
curiosity !’’ and nothing would induce him to lead 
his affianced to the altar. 


A Jocosz, young Aberdonian of seventy-five re- 
cently meeting a young Highland lady ef about eighty 
years ef age, asked her at what age the wemen loss 
their notion of the men? 

‘* "Deed, sir,” she anewered, “ye maun ask a far 
aulder woman than I am.” 


Nousskovs jokes have been made about a certain 
churen which stands between two public-houges at 
Ayr, kept by persons named respectively Evans and 
Watson, The other day a gentleman heard the fol- 
lowing remarks. interchanged: between a dignitary 
of the sacred edifice and a brother clergyman who 
were walking past it: 

** & nicesituation for a church,” seid one, 

‘** Yes,’ replied his friend; ‘‘ and look at the names 
of the publicans, for though Evans’ on one: side 
W’at’s on the other?” 

A Ontcaeo actress calls avalanche “ avalank.”’ 
wes educational advantages of that city are. noto- 
rious. 

LATEST IN COAL-HRAVING, 


Now that Silkstoneisappallingly dear, and Walls- 
end spells bankruptcy, perhaps the following anec- 
dote may be useful to those of our readers whose 
tenements abut on railways. An eminent “ menager- 
ist” lives in a suburb where pass his garden forty 
trains an hour, The weather was cold, but coals 
were expensive. The “ menagerist,” however, was 
aman of resource. He conceived a plan of utilising 
the forty trains an hour. From his menagerie ia 








The Doctor looks upon the announcement as Boden 
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tunate animal wae cheined to the top of a: atthe 
end of the garden. The result was ‘as pleagant as 
owning acelliery, without any wages to pay or fear 
of flooda and. explosions, Every stoker—and. occa- 
siovally.a.driver—on every train that. passed had a 
shot with a lump of coal at the Barbary ape. The 
B. A. wad never hit—nebody ever yet hit‘a Barbary 
ape who hed a trunk or a branch to dodge bebind— 
but the, garden was littered with coal; which the 
“ menagerist ’’ triamphantly conveyed to his.cellars, 
SENSATION IN BRELGRAVTA. 

Cuawies and Joha Thomasare in great tribula. 
tion, as they have heard vaccination is to be admi- 
nistered. direct from the calf. Their situations, they 
complain, won't havea leg to stand on, if they are 
to be punctured for- the benefit of. babies. —Puneh. 


An advertisement: of cheap shoes and fancy 
articles, in an exchange paper, has the following 
nota bene, “N. B, Ladies. wishing those cheap 
shoes will do well to call soon, as they will not: last 
long.” No doubt! 

THE ERROR. 
Says Tom to Dick, “ Your neighbours say, 
You wrangle with your wife each day ;” 
“Pooh! pooh |” saya Dick,’’ ‘you only joke, 
’Tis now.a fortnight since. we spoke.” 


Mn. WELLER says: ‘ Widders are ‘ceptions to 
every rule—I have heerd how many o’nery women 
one widow is,equal to in- pint o’ coming over you— 
I think it is five andtwenty; but don’t rightly know 
vether it ain’t more,” 


A COBBLER, who.also professes to teach music, has 
the following sign over the door: 
“ Delightfal task to mend the tender boot, 
And teach the young ides how to flute.” 


AN apothecary’s boy was lately sent to leave at 
one house. a dozen of pills, and at another six live 
fowls, Confused on the way, he left the pills where 
the fowls should have gone, and the fowls at tne 
pille’ plaee. The folks who received the fowls were 
astonished at reading the accompanying direction, 
swallow one every hour, 


“TURN out, turn out, or by golly, I’ll serve you as 
I did a man t’other day,” halloaed a Jonathan, who 
was about coming in contact. with a dandy ina fine 
gig. The affrighted beau turned, for he was sadly 
terrified at the mysterious threat, and as brother 
Jovathan was passing, asked how he served the other 
man, “ Why, I turned out myself.” 


BALAAM’S SWORD, 


A CELEBRATED clown once produced on the stage 
& rusty eword, — 

“This,” says he, ‘*is the sword with which 
Balaam struck the. aas,”” 

One of the audience replied : 

“*]T thought he had no sword, but only: wished for 
one.” 

“ Yon’re right,”’ rejoined the clown, “and this is 
the very sword he wished for.” 


DRY. 


“Stop, stop, my dear,’’ exclaimed Mrs, A., “‘ don’t 
burn those eld papers, I want them fer Fanny and 
Bobby to make lighters of this evening.” : 

“Ah, yes,” replies her obedient spouse, “a penny 
saved is as good as a penny earned; and now | think 
efit, why not take my old love letters? First rate 
things to kindle a flame with, you know.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, excellent,” rejoined Mrs. A, 
sure they are dry enongh.”’ 

Most vessels are very sociable in their manners, 
aud bave-s conrpanion-way about them, 

It is more difficult than dangerous to keep small 
bank bills on hand during bank panics, 

THK shoemakers don’t mind dull times. Their 
shoes are soled before they-go-into the market. 

THE speaker who “took the floor,” has been ar- 
— for stealing lumber. ,It-does him a deal of 

arm, 

A vErY polite lady, whe did not. wish toask for 
& cradle, asked the storekeeper if he had any matri- 
monia) baskets. 

“ Hatuoa, driver,” 


“T am 


said @ passenger in the mail 
Stage, ‘‘ have you stopped to take in the mail?” 
“No, sir, a female,” replied the driver. 





STATISTICS. 


Untversat Fravp 1x Our Drinks.—The excise 
Suthorities tell us in their last annual report, that 
they are sometimes constrained to enforce regula- 
tions which seem at first sight vexatious, but are 
roally necessary to prevent fraud. Thus in certain 


bonded warehouses, where merchants keep their 
apirits stored, a practice was largely developed of 
racking spirits from one set of casks to another set, 
and removing the emptied casks to the other pre- 
mises, where, by the introduction of water, the spirit 
absorbed by the wood was extracted, and afterwards 
sold, Such spirit, of course, escaped duty, and the 
extraction of spirit retained in the wood of casks has 
beeome a branch of trade, stills being specially con- 
strneied for remoyfng the. spirit from the “ grog” 
thus obtained, In one bonded warehouse alone, it 
has been calonlated that the duty lost to the Revenne 
by this contrivance. amounts to £13,000 a year. 
likieit distilling ie enormously more prevalent in Ire- 
land than in any othor part of the United Kingdom. 
In the twelve months, ended March 31, 1876, there 
were 796 convictions for this offence in Ireland, as 
against one in Seotland, and eight in England. 

Tus South-Eastern Railway Company conveyed 
recently from London, via Folkestone and, Bou- 
| logne, en route for Milan, 948 cases of silkwerms’ 
eggs, weighing 26 tons 11 cwt. These seem to be 
going in the wrong direction, but England is' a pro- 
ny land, and that part of the business may be left 
to her, 


A REMEMBRANCE. 


How is the brave old pear-tree, 
Where, in sweet Autumn weather, 

We eat oozily under the boughs— 
You and I together? 


The picture is fresh to-day; 
My feet in the grass is resting, 
And tie yellow pears lie, mellowly, 
Close to the brown earth resting, 


’T was a happy and golden time, 
In the soft September weather ; 
I shall think, when the Winter’s snow lies 
thick, 
Of the hours we passed together. 


I shall think of the pleasant home, 
Of the lake, so blue and bright, 
And the painted cart, with its dripping 
wheels, 
Bathing in. water and light. 


I shall think of the sunny rooms, 
And the kindly hearts within ; 

God keep them safe, and give them grace, 
All tender hopes to win. 


My love to the brave old pear tree, 
Where, in sweet Autumn weather, 
We sat cozily under the boughs— 


You and I together. M, A. D. 








GEMS. 


—_—— 


Ws © life by our follies and vices, and then 
eompiain that the unhappiness which is only their 
accompaniment is inherent in the constitution of 
things. 

Learning without thought is labour lost ; thought 
without labour is perilous, 

If you have an opportunity to do a generousaction, 
doit. It is a very pleasant reflection to go to sleep 
with, 

He who laboers with the mind governs others; 
he whe labours with the body is governed by 
others. 

Vain glory is a flower whieh never comes to 
fruit. 

The triumph.of a woman lies not in the admira- 
tion of her lover, but in the respect of her hustand, 
and that only can be gained by « constant cultiva- 
tion of those qualities which ske knows he most 
values, 

A man loves when his judgment approves; a wo- 
man’s judgment approves when she loves. 

Crimes sometimes shock us too much ; vices almost 
always too little, 

J = keeps company with a wolf will learn to 
owl. 


———————=—= 


Mr. Forsytu has bsen entrusted with the prepar- 
ation of the memerial to the late Lord Lyttelton 
which it is intended to place in Worcester Cathedral, 
The monument, which is to represent a recumbent 
figure with a likeness of the deceased, is to be placed 
on the floor of the nave. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mica ann Rats.—Red* pepper inserted in their 
boles,and runs will drive these pests away. 

Oyster Stew.—Take equal parts milk and water- 
salt to'taste; then-putin your oysters, and bring 
the whole to a boil only; thicken with a little flour 
if desired. 

Qvick Weppina Oaxrn.—Two and one-half cup- 
fuls flour, one and one-half cupfuls sugar, one cup- 
ful butter, three-quarters cupful milk, two eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of rum, one-half nutmeg, one- 
= pound of raisins, one-quarter teaspoouful 
soda, 

Excetten®- Turkey Hasn.—Chep quite fine two 
goud sized onions; put in, a hot frying-pan, with 
enough of beef drippingand butter to fry them till 
tender; then adda pint and a half of chopped 
turkey, with salt and pepper to taste, and a little 
thyme: add boiling water enongh to moisten, with- 
out making much gravy: a very little browned flour 
sifted’ im and stirred. Boil it up and serve; or it 
may be turned over half slices of buttered toast. 

Hot-WarTer Gineurereap.—Stir together one 
cupful molasses, one large; spoonful butier, with 
ginger: or spices to suit; add a little flour; poar 
on two teaspoonfuls. soda, one half cupful boiling 
water; stir it in, and add flour to make pretty 
stiff batter? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue preparations fer the manufacture of) the 
next great gun, supposing its weight to be not more 
than 200 tons, will not necessitate the extensive 
outlay on new machinery and plant whioh attenied 
the production of the original 81l-ton gun, the 
various Os papecsany then provided having been con- 
trived with a view to further requirements. Various 
alterations, however, will be requisite at every pro- 
ceas. The-coiling farnaces will have to be elongated 
to heat the-larger bars, and the coiling power aug- 
mented; but the principal alteration necessary will 
be that.of the great Nasmyth steam hammer, by 
which the coila are welded into a solid mass. The 
falling mass of the hammer weighs 40 tons, but it 
has by the aid of top steam a striking force of more 
than a thousand tons, sufficient, it is considered, 
for the largest coils of the proposed great gun ; 
but space enough has not been allowed between the 
anvil and the hammer head, and the upper part of 
the structure will probably have to beraised through 
the roof of the forge. 

A curious thing connected with the Servian mili- 
tary bands isthe manner in which nearly all the 
regiments carry the big drum, Instead, as in other 
arusies, of being slang in front of the man whe plays 
it, this instrament is put upon a small twe-whecled 
eart drawn by a large dog, the latter being so trained 
that he keeps in place in the band even through the 
longest marches. The drummer walks behind the 
chrt, and performs on the instrament as he goes 
along. 

A Scrmenriric American paper says, ‘the art of 
making scarecrows should be studied. It is an 
imaginative bit of work to make an artificial hawk 
from a big potate.and long goose and turkey feathers, 
The maker can exercise his imitative.skill in sticking 
the feathers into the potato so that they resembie 
the spread wings and tail of the hawk. It is 
astonishing what a ferocious-looking bird of prey can 
be constructed from the above simple materials. It 
only remains to hang the object from a tall beut 
pole, and the wind will do therest. Thebird makes 
swoops and dashes in the most headlong aud threaten- 
ing manner. During our youth, when studying the 
art of taxidermy, we for a time frigutened all the 
rooks and small birds in the district by mountivg 
specimens, not quite fit for glass cases, on poles and 
tree branches stuck in the ground. We were well 
satisfied, until we-got a real dried Yankeo stuck up 
in the field—he was by far the best specimen.” 

It is worthy of mention that iiere is a growing 
disposition for Scotch music in London. Several 
concerts, solely devoted to Seotch iyrics, have been 
given lately, and with undeniable sneceess. A run 
of Burns’ songs and a series of Scott’s novels in 
dramatic form would not be unwelcome to many 
Scetehmen, who sigh sometimes for remembrances of 
their native land. 

Gruat satisfaction has been caused in Dublin by 
the announcement that the Duchess of Marlborough 
intends to foster Irish industry, At the ball to be 
given by her the ladies are to wear only Irish poplin. 
The next ten days are marked out for festivities at 
the Castle. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ottvs F. will do well to take plenty of exercise, eat 
moderately at meals,and refraiu from taking malt liquors 
and all articies of food tending to produce the evil she 
complains of. 

M. T,—" Sound asleep” is usually considered a healthy 
state of repose; but it is an observation of Dr. Wilson 
Philip that no — is healthy but that from which we 
are ewsily awakened. 

A. M.—You and your friend are both in error. The 
“Bose of Sharon” and the “‘ Rose of Jericho” are not 
one and the same flower. The rose of Sharon and the 
rose of Jericho are different flowers, and belong toa 
species of thlaspas; the rose of Sharon, which is spoken 
of by the Israelitish poet, isthee one, which ab a 
in the district of Sefale, in the Holy Lind. 

Of. C.—No, “ Bluebeard” is not wholly a fabulous per- 
sonage. The original Biuebeard was Giles de Laval, a 
marsba) Of Franee in 1492, who made himself some re- 
putation by his courage against the English when they 
invaded France. He was, however, of a most cruel and 
debauched character; and after committing numberless 
atcocities, was at lenzth, for some offence against the 
Duke of Brittany, burnt alive ia a field at Nantes. 

So.piex.—There are many maniacs in the world beside 
yourself, If you are determined to commit a moral 
suicide by enlisting we, at least, must decline to be a 
party to the act, No advice from us. What would your 
mamma say ? 

Cona.—It is all nonsense about the fair sex having the 
privilege of proposing to the epposite one in leap year. 
No such privilege exists, aud there is consequently no 
right in the matter. 

M1sniz.—How on earth could any first love be lasting 
if it is followed by a second, and even a third? First 
love is generally about as substantial as moonshine; a 
second essay is the most likely to be based ona feeling of 
genuine affection, but we cannot say that we hold the 
eame opinion ag regardsathird, Tiere is in this last, 
most probasly,a great deal more of forecastiug prudence 
than there is of genuine love. We hope you have net 
gone throuyh these three stazes. 

Ross,— We have said over and over again that it is 
highly improper for young ladies to give their portraits 
to gentlemen unless they be formally engaged. 

G. K.—The true secret of happiness is to take it as it 
omes to us, Momemt by moment, in the little hourly 
ouads of our everyday du ties. 

W.B.—Your lines are declined with thanks, Try once 
more, 

F. L. O.—Your attempt at poetry is very good, but 
we must decline the insertion of tho present poetry with 
thanks, 

Epwin M. will do well to consult some medical man. 
Fuller's earth is very good to lessen irritation of the part 
affected. 

i, T. M.—You ean obtain the work at any respectable 
bodkseller’s. The price has been muck reduced since its 
publication, 


Niva.—It the mother of the young lady does not care 
enough about her daughter's welfare to look after ita 
little it will have to be neglected. 

B, A.— When writing to the editor of a public journal 
be brief as pessible, and do not exhaust his patieuce by 
useless scribbling. 

H. M.—We did receive it, and you sball hear from us 
tefore long. 

_ Emity wants a “cure for bad temper.” The best cure 
is self-knowledge, “The angry man” will de well to 
reilect that his anger injures himself rather than others, 








both mentally and physically, and that every fit of pas- 
sion bas a tendeney to weaken the mind and impair the 
judgment. When Ewily's lover indulges himself in a 
display of bad temper we recommend to her the mode of 
treatment prescrived, in a different case, by Theodore 
Hook—let him alone severely. Indifference on her 

will soon induce reflection upon his. 

Tr, Jim, and Jack, three friends, would like to corre- 
spond with three young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
Tim is niveteen, considered good-looking, light brown 
hair, blue eyes. Jim is seventeen, dark, 
good-looking, brown hair, hazel eyes. Jack is seventecn, 
an r. 

Enitru B., twenty, good-looking, dark, light blue eyes, 
good-tempered, domesticated, accomplished, and fond of 
home and children, would like to correspond with a 
gentleman. He must be of a loving disposition, in a good 
position, 

Vio.ar, eighteen, medium height, blue eyes, brown 
curly hair, ae loving disposition, fond of society, would 
like to exchange carte-de-visite with a young maa, 
sailor in the 4.N. preferred. 

Som or a Postican, twenty-seven, fair, weuld like to 
corr md with a young lady with a small capital, to 
join him in the public line. 

A. H. M., eighteen, medium height, found of home, 
would like to eorrespond with a yourg lady. Must be 

ood-looking, foud of home and cuildren, of a loving 
Sieposition. . 

W. J. would like te correspond with a young lady with 
aview to matrimony. Widow not objected to, He is 
twenty-five. 

TuUwpEReR and ‘DeEADNoUGHT, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, wish to correspond with two young ladies. 
Thuuderer is tweuty, medium height, blue eyes, fair, 
Spe Dreadnought is twenty-four, blue eyes, 

k complexion, 





COME, TAKE A STROLL WITH MB, LOVS, 


Come, take a pleasant stroll, my love, 
Oh! take a walk with me; 

Of happier tiweg I'll speak, love, 
Tuose happy days to see, 


I’ve loved thee well, my own dear, 
How much no words can say ; 

To me the time seems very drear, 
Till thou art mine alway. 


Then let.us dream of brighter times, 
While hope’s most sunny beains 
Shall wakeu love, with joyful chimes, 
Like plaintive, gushing streams. 


O? hapjiness—that onward flow, 
Towards tiie mighty sea— 
f joy, while sptings so sweet bestow 
A coustun. evetacy, 


Thee will [ bring to garden fair, 
Aud through the flowery grove, 
Where baliny perfumes scent the air, 
The birds pipe lays of love. 


And while they sing I'll sweetly tell 
To thee affection’s tale— 

Enuraptur'd view—while Nature's spell 
Enclose iu twilight's veil, 


Thy lovely face, my peerless flow'r, 
Gileams ike you distant star 
Amid the zloom-like beacon tow’r, 


Aud sheds its light afar, F. 8, 


Avarcuta, tall, dark, and of a loving disposition, 
would like to corresp ud with a youag mau who must be 
affectionate. 

Monago, fair, medium height, good-looking, would like 
to correspond with a youug woman about twenty-two 
dark hair, medium height, considered good-looking, an 
educated. Loudouner preferred, 

B. and A., two sisters, wish to correspond with two 
young gentiemeu with a view to matrimony. B. is dark, 
nea height, twenty-eight, A, is twonty-two, fair, 
tall. 

Ratttinc Jack and J. B., two seamen inthe Royal 
Navy, wish to correspond with two young ladies about 
nineteeu. Botiare tall, and good-lookiug. 

Karr, twenty, tall, dark, and good-looking, would like 
to correspond with a tall gentleman about twenty-two. 
Must be of a loviuy disposition, fond of home. Trades- 
man preferred. 

Haprprr Lov, nineteen, medium height, dark brown eyes, 
light bair, good-lookiaz, would like to correspond with a 
tall gentleman, with a view to watrimony, who mus; be 
fond of home. 

Gig and Wuacrr, two seamen iu the Royal Navy, wish 
to correspoud with two young ladies between eighteen 
and nineteen. Respondents must be of medium height, 
Gig is of medium height, dark, hazel eyes, handsome. 
Whaler is of medium height, fair complexion, gad blue 
eyes. 

BivesBstt, light blue eyes, light brown hair, would 
— to receive carte-de-visite of a seaman in the Royal 

avy. 

Cuiriiz, eighteen, auburn hair, brown eyos, would like 
to correspond with a youug man about twenty, dark, 
fond of home. 

Litt_s Sartor and Guitar, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two youny ladies with a view to matri- 
pa Respondeats must be fond of home, music, and 
children, 





Unpins, twenty-two, tall, fair, fond of home, and of a 
loving Gepositios, would like to exchange carte-de-visite 
with a tall, dark gentleman, 

G. N., twenty-two, a tradesman, medium height, blue 
eyes, and of a loving disposition, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady of his own age, with a view to 
matrimony. 

Z. B. and D. A., gunners in the B.M.A., would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite with two young ladies. Z. B. 
is twenty-two, dark complexion, dark eyes, and - 
looking. Respondent must be of medium height, fair, 
good-looking, d-tempered, thoroughly domesticated, 
and from twenty to twenty-three years of age. D. A. is 
twenty-one, fair, blue eyes. Respondent must be dark 
oon, good-looking, of a loving disposition, and fond of 

ome, 

VioLtet and Daisy, two friends, would like to receive 
carte-de-visite of two young tlemen, Violet is nine- 
teen, medium height, dark » blue eyes, handsome. 
Duisy is eighteen, dark hair, hazel eyes, good-looking. 
They are both of loving dispositions. pondents must 
be in geod positions, fond of home, 

Laveutwa Daisy and Lirtts Lity, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two dark young meu abeut 
twenty-one. Daisy is eighteen, dark, grey eyes. Lilly 
nineteen, dark, brown eyes. Respondents must be tond 
of home and music. 

F. M. G. and Barro, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies between nine- 
teen and twenty-three. They must be tall, dark, good- 
looking, fond of children, of loving dispositions, and 
thoroughly domesticated. F. M. G. is twenty-three, 
dark hair aud eyes, good-looking, and of a very loving 
disposition, Ratto is twenty-two, fair, auburn hair, 
hazel eyes. 

Roviye Agrnur and Darine Butt, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies about eiguveen, fond of home and music, Roving 
Arthur is tall, dark, good-looking, aud age tweuty-four. 
Dariug Bill is of medium height, dark, good-looking, 
fond of home. 

H. P. and P. B., both tradesmen in a good position, 
would like to corsespoud with two young ladies, who 
must be good-looking, medium height, dark bair and 
eyes, of .a loving digposition, and fond of music, Both 
are twenty-two, and good-lookiug, 

H. H.,a mechanic, would Hke to correspond witha 
tall young lady between eighteen and twenty, iu a good 
position, 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


Caprain oF Ssa- Watt Panrr is responded to by—Dark- 
Eyel Maggie, twenty, dar« hair and eyes, and o: medium 


height. 

Aics by—Hobert, twenty-two, Thinks he is all she 
requires. t 

FLougscs by—George, twenty-three, fair, and has blue 
eyes. 
wv. . he by~Ewily B., twenty-one, good-looking, medium 

ight, 
savas by—Jenunie, brown hair, grey eyes, and good- 

mpered, . 

Faux by—Clare, seventeen, browa hair, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Maaais by—Pat, twenty-eight, black curly hair, black 


eyes. 
Jussis by—Ned M., thirty-five, good-looking, medium 
height. 


Fasp by—Janet, seventeen, black hair, thoroughly 
domesticated. 
Aunts by—A, S., thirty-six, brown hair, tall, and very 


rk, 
_ Epwis by—Kate, nineteen, and considered good-look- 


ing. 
M. A. by—Pollie, sixteen, and thinks she is all he re- 
quires, 
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